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PREFACE. 


In the day of adversity consider. 

Eccl. vii. 14. 


It was a favourite suggestion of the late 
much -lamented Basil Hall, frequently urged 
with characteristic eagerness on the Author’s 
consideration, that, as crowds of excellent 
books have already been addressed to wives, 
mothers, and daughters, a useful and inter- 
esting volume might now be devoted to that 
hitherto neglected class, the single ladies, or 
par excellence , “ The Sisters of England !" 

The proposed pages were not to contain 
a long tissue of sententious advice, which 
every lady would give away, magnificently 
bound, to her friends, and which no one 
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would read herself, but to develope, through 
the more attractive medium of a story, 
the gradual progress of Christian excel- 
lence, amidst the trials, the duties, and 
the pleasures of domestic life. The diffi- 
culty, however, of doing justice to such 
an undertaking, appeared so much more 
prominently before the Author s mind, than 
the hope of success, that with a well-found- 
ed diffidence of her own ability, she laid 
aside the project entirely. 

It is, as she then considered, an acknow- 
ledged fact, that in a story, merely good-sort- 
of-people are the most unmanageable of all, 
and as the rarest achievement in portrait- 
painting is, to represent the feminine loveli- 
ness of a graceful woman, — so in fiction to 
sketch an unexaggerated outline of a truly 
graceful female character, without formality, 
and without any romantic impossibilities of 
perfection, is an almost hopeless enterprise. 
The idea too, of a novel not ending in mar- 
riage, with perfect happiness, and at least 
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L.1500 a-year, is, to all concerned, as un- 
satisfactory and disappointing, as a nut 
without a kernel. After many exhortations 
therefore, from the partial friend, who con- 
tinued impregnable in his belief, that such a 
volume might be made popular, the subject 
was for a time entirely forgotten. 

. Recent circumstances having unhappily 
thrown much of the Author’s time vacant, 
once far more pleasingly occupied, she has 
been tempted at length to venture upon that 
field of enterprise formerly jointed out with 
so much encouragement by the friendly hand 
of one who lives not to witness her success 
or failure. Other friends, and yet dearer 
relatives, whom to please was the Author’s 
chief motive in exertion, and her best re- 
ward in success, having since departed, she 
feels, that however grateful to a most indul- 
gent public for past favours, any approbation 
or censure now, can but add a pang to her 
own grief for those, who are never more to 
sympathize with her in joy or in sorrow. 
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Should the more serious part of these 
pages render them unpalatable to the young 
and gay, might the Author be permitted to 
mention, that when her pen is thus resumed 
once again — and perhaps once too often — it 
is with a most single-hearted desire of use- 
fulness, at a time when no other motive 
could have fitted her for exertion, and no 
other hope could have excited any interest. 
As the Author yields to no one living in her 
desire for the happiness of all, she would not 
unnecessarily cast a cloud upon the cheerful- 
ness of young or old, but she has amidst re- 
cent sorrow, become deeply conscious, that 
while joy and grief have each a solace peculiar 
to themselves, the serious part of our nature 
is the best and greatest. Those who seek 
enjoyment only in the daylight and sunshine, 
lose a different, but far more sublime de- 
light, which might be found in contemplat- 
ing, even though surrounded by midnight 
darkness, the distant glories of heaven. 

^he sad uncertainty of human life has been 
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peculiarly forced upon the Author’s mind 
of late, when during one melancholy fort- 
night, she was doomed to lament, amidst 
three generations of her own family, the loss 
in each, of its brightest ornament. The 
promising young heir of her brother’s house, 
who grew up, in talents, appearance, and 
disposition, all that his fond parents had 
hoped, — a sister, to whose enlightened piety, 
cultivated understanding, and uninterrupted 
confidence, she owed her happiest hours, — 
and a mothor, who sunk unexpectedly into 
the gravo, heart-broken for the death of so 
dutiful and most affectionate a daughter. 

Long since, in the bloom of youth and 
beauty, that mother, a model of every do- 
mestic excellence, devoted her time, ta- 
lents, and accomplishments, with ceaseless 
diligence, to the education of her family, 
who owe to her exemplary care, the acquire- 
ments of their early youth — the happiness 
of their inaturcr years, and the principles 
which support them now, after the grief of 
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'witnessing her departure to another and 
better world. , 

May the memory of every such mother 
be consecrated with equally reverential gra- 
titude, in the hearts of all she leaves behind, 
and may every family, as mournfully bereft 
of such a parent, be enabled to say, with the 
sorrowful, but heartfelt submission, which 
she would herself have enjoined, 64 The Lord 
gave the best of mothers, the Lord hath 
taken her away, and for all the happy hours 
wo once passed together, God’s holy name 
be praised!” 



JANE BOUVERIE. 

CHAPTER I. 


ct None remember tliee 

Save one.” 

“ Bouverie!” exclaimed an officer of Hus- 
sars, seizing the arm of a handsome young 
man, who evidently wished to be incog., and 
was gliding along the road at a rapid pace, 
near Knightsbridge Barracks, M you are diffi- 
cult to overtake!” 

“ Picrrepoint, my good fellow! the very 
man, in the whole world, I am always most 
happy to see.” 

“ Not very like that now! Why! you 
were hedging off, as if I had been one of 
your numerous creditors. Let me say the 
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real truth, Bouverio! you are the greatest 
hum-bug in London!” 

“ So Jam, there is no denying it! The 
fact is, Pierrepoint, my popularity with every 
body increases to such an excess, that I find 
it impossible sufficiently to divide my civili- 
ties. I have had to refuse five-and-forty in- 
vitations to dinner this month !” 

16 I must not doubt your word, but Fll bet 
fifty to ono against that being true. Tell 
me, Bouverie, how does this happen? You 
seem in very deep mourning, I hope nothing 
of a distressing nature” 

‘ £ No, no! make your mind easy, Pierre- 
point. I am only going to the funeral of 
an old aunt, who used, I believe, in my baby- 
hood, to give me rattles and sugar plums. 
I scarcely recollect her, but she is said to 
have been a good old soul as ever lived or 
died. There exists a tradition in the family 
that she once was a blazing beauty, surround- 
ed by crowds of the most romantic lovers, 
but u all that’s bright must fade.” Aged 
people always seem to mo like an old card 
shuffled by mistake into the wrong pack, or 
a dismantled wreck in the midst of a re- 
gatta. This old thing lived once in the 
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world, but has been buried for ages, and 
lied last week. She was the sort of person, 
[ believe, latterly, who wore beaver gloves 
md cotton pocket handkerchiefs, knitted an 
interminable succession of stockings, and 
probably died in a fit of absence. 1 ’ 

66 But old aunts are very convenient peo- 
ple sometimes, Bouverio ; and it may be not 
%t all amiss for you if a small succession” 

“ Nothing of the kind, I assure you, ex- 
sept a few religious tracts and an old family 
Bible. Her income scarcely amounted to 
i straw a-day, and she vegetated through a 
life of seventy years with scarcely excitement 
enough to keep her from stagnation. If cats 
have nine lives, old women have nineteen! 
1 wish sho had bequeathed me her excellent 
constitution.” 

“ Well! the only relation I ever acknow- 
ledged was, that very old-country-gentleman 
uncle of mine, who died last year in Northum- 
berland. I arrived only in time to see his 
last wink, and after the funeral, took a final 
leave of all my northern relatives. I can- 
didly told them that I did not mean to at- 
tend any of their funerals, and requested 
them not to take the trouble of coming to 
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mine. I hate such melancholy festivities, 
and almost wonder you did not contrive to 
escape going to-day.” 

64 I might perhaps, but Dr Andrews wrote 
to say that the old lady had particularly 
wished me to attend, and that there would 
be no relation whatever to do chief mourner, 
when she is laid in our family vault at 
Marylebone, unless I undertook the duty. 
You know the word ‘duty’ acts as a ta- 
lisman, in my well disciplined mind; and it 
is all in the day’s work. Meanwhile, tell me 
where I shall meet you afterwards.” 

“ At Tattersall’s, any time before five 
o’clock.” 

44 If you go there, Pierrepoint, allow me 
to trouble you with a small commission. I 
wonder if you are capable of executing it for 
me?’ 

44 To be sure I am! During my whole 
natural life I have succeeded in all I ever 
undertook, except in playing on the violin, 
and that I never attempted. The fact is, 
Bouverie, that as owls never can see the 
sunshine, you have never yet been able 
fully to appreciate me.” 

44 No ! yet I believe you to be as wide 
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awako as most men; therefore observe, 
Pierrepoint, if you can secure me a good 
first-rate hunter, worth two hundred guineas, 
for about fifty pounds, I shall be really 
obliged to you. My favourite Sultan is hope- 
lessly lamed; he was the handsomest crea- 
ture in the world, except his owner, who 
rode him. I never shall look upon his like 
again, especially as my banker’s book drop- 
ped me a strenuous hint lately, not to give 
such long prices often.” 

“ Poverty is a bore! No doubt of that, 
Bouverie! I have serious thoughts of set- 
ting up soon as a ballad-singer, that my 
compassionate friends may relieve my em- 
barrassments by throwing me sixpence out 
of the window occasionally.” 

“ You pretend to sing, Pierrepoint! you 
will be trying next to persuade me that you 
can read and write ! It is an alarming fact, 
however, and quite certain, that I have al- 
ready squandered, of my five hundred a-yeac 
income, no less than four hundred and 
ninety-nine pounds, nineteen and elevenpence 
farthing. The rest I really must keep for 
contingencies.” 

“ I hate contingencies! You never carry 
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about a wooden leg, Bouverio, in case one of 
your own should be broken. Never antici- 
pate beyond the day after to-morrow. Those 
who have the spirit to spend, always find 
the means. It has been the result of my 
long and deep observation on human life, 
that if the most penniless of younger bro- 
thers will only set himself up on a certain 
scale of expense, it goes on to the end of 
time, by some magical process, quite of it- 
self.” 

“ Yes! By that mysterious art which is 
commonly called ‘ living, nobody knows 
how!’” 

“ Exactly. Fortune favours those who 
defy her. Some secret is evidently imparted 
to men who boldly spend their last shil- 
ling, which we who timidly hover on the 
mere brink of ruin, are never worthy to 
learn. Poverty is like a nettle, which stings 
when apprehensively touched, but only take 
a good bold grasp of it, and the danger 
vanishes.” 

“ I am sorry to interrupt your improving 
dissertation, Piorrepoint, but here is the 
house where my poor old aunt burrowed all 
her life. Adieu, aw revoirl I am sadly afraid 
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poor Bustle, my Skye terrier, is dying. I 
would rather have lost ten thousand of my 
nearest relations.” 

Several windows in Baker Street were 
peopled with gossiping maid-servants, watch- 
ing to see the procession move off, and a 
hearse, attended by three mourning coaches, 
had drawn up before the house where Cap- 
* tain Bouverie entered. It was with a feel- 
ing of very considerable condescension that 
he gracefully advanced into the half-dark 
sitting-room, a perfect model of neatness, 
where the party had already assembled who 
were to attend the dead to her final resting- 
place. It consisted of the doctor, an attor- 
ney, and a clergyman, all wearing a suitable 
gravity of dress and demeanour. The law- 
yer was discussing, in a melancholy under- 
tone, the probable value of the premises, and 
glanced at the furniture with the eye of an 
appraiser. The doctor looked impatiently at 
his watch, grudging evidently to waste that 
time on a deceased patient, which might 
have been more advantageously bestowed on 
a living sufferer; and the clergyman silently 
glanced over the title pages of several books, 
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&Q religious, which were ranged on a shelfi 
beside him. 

After Captain Bouverie arrived, the cere- 
mony was instantly commenced, as all were 
in haste to have it concluded. When the 
body was about to be borno into the street, 
and to pass for the last time over the thres- 
hold of a human dwelling, one countenance, 
and one only, wore an aspect of real heart- 
felt sorrow. It was a very humble friend, 
whose tears consecrated the memory of her 
now slowly carried to her last retreat. An 
aged maid-servant, clad in homely black, but 
of singularly respectable appearance, stood 
silently gazing at the final progress of her 
deceased mistress, with a look of grief so 
desolate and forlorn, that Captain Bouverie, 
thoughtless and indifferent as ho had hither- 
to been, suddenly paused. The pallid face 
and quivering lip, tho averted eye, and the 
speechless anguish of her whole aspect, 
touched his heart with momentary compas- 
sion, and for an instant he felt a sentiment 
of awe. It seemed to him as if he had for 
the first time become conscious, how solemn 
a thing it is, to attend the dead towards that 
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place whence none can return, and to lay 
one of his own kindred with his buried fore- 
fathers, where he must himself hereafter fin- 
ally sleep until the last trumpet shall summon 
a buried world from the grave. 

While the simple unadorned coffin of his 
deceased relative was about to be placed in 
the hearse, Captaiii Bouverie paused beside 
the deeply afflicted old servant, and fancying 
she seemed anxious to address him, he said, 
in a tone almost approaching to kindness — 

“ You were long in the service of my 
aunt, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, sir,” — she said, in a voice both so- 
lemn and respectful, — “ long enough to re- 
member you, when you had no other home 
but this house, and no other friend but her. 
It was indeed long, long ago! You would 
never have lived to see this day, but for her 
care. My good, kind mistress! How gentle, 
how liberal, how pious, none but myself can 
now remember, and none were here to close 
her eyes but me ! — oh ! it was sad — sad — sad. 
But she has taken the wings of the morning, 
and got away to a happier world. Her last 
wishes were, sir, that if we ever met, I should 
give this parcel into your own hands. Take 
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it then. It comes from one who loved you 
to the last, who thought of you often, and 
whose dying prayers may yet bring a bless- 
ing on your head.” 

As the old woman hurried away, Captain 
Bouverie glanced with surprise at the small 
packet so unexpectedly placed in his pos- 
session, and then thrust* it hastily into his 
pocket. The whole circumstance afterwards 
escaped his recollection, till sitting alone in 
his barrack-room at night, ho drew the par- 
cel forth, by mistake for his cigar case, and 
with a momentary impulse of curiosity broke 
the seals. 

How many lines or pages of the follow- 
ing narrative Captain Bouverie read, no one 
need enquire; but he was found long after 
midnight comfortably asleep in his arm-chair, 
and the manuscript, which had evidently 
dropped from his hand, lay prostrate on the 
floor. 

Who can tell what a day may bring forth, 
and still less what the events of a week may 
be! The horse which Captain Bouverie pur- 
chased at Tattersall’s on the day of his aunt’s 
interment having proved restive, and having 
shied at one of the carriages in Hyde Park 
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on the following Sunday, reared and fell. 
The accident was but the work of a moment, 
and yet most fatal in its result. Captain 
Bouverie being thrown on the head, his skull 
was fractured, and after lingering hopelessly 
for a few hours, without regaining his con- 
sciousness, he expired. 

Nothing could exceed the grief and con- 
sternation of Captain Bouverie’s numerous 
friends and brother officers, on this most 
melancholy occasion, for he had been uni- 
versally beloved, and was allowed by all who 
knew him, to be “ the best fellow upon 
earth.” 

Captain Pierrepoint frequently declared 
that he never was more “ cut up” than 
by this very sad affair of “ poor Bouve- 
rie;” and he neither hunted nor wont to 
the opera until after the funeral, which was 
attended by a mournful concourse of inti- 
mate friends. 

Thus a week had scarcely elapsed after 
the interment of the venerable Mrs Jane 
Bouverie, before her promising young ne- 
phew was most unexpectedly laid by her 
side; and the private papers of both, with all 
their most secret thoughts and feelings, hav- 
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ing been committed to the discretion of an 
enterprising executor, they are now, accord- 
ing to modern custom, presented, in the strict- 
est confidence, to tho public. It is expected 
that no reader will examine them through 
the spectacles of criticism, as from the 
world all that indulgence is of course due 
to the memoirs of Jane Bouverie, which 
authors usually claim from friends in general, 
and the public in particular, on behalf of the 
autobiographies no w so frequently written 
by modest individuals “ for no eye but their 
own,” and which by some singular mischance 
invariably escape, as these pages are now 
about to do, from tho private writing-desk, 
into the public press. 



CHAPTER II. 


&tje &uto»l$tograpf)s of 3fant JSoubme. 

All pages of human life are worth studying. The wise 
to instruct, the gay to divert us, the imprudent teach us 
what to shun, the absurd cure the spleen. 

Mrs Montague. 


How often is nature most lovely in decay. 
The brightest and most prosperous aspect of 
spring cannot be compared, for interest and 
beauty, to the sadder tints of autumn; nor 
is the pale cold dawn of morning comparable 
to the richer glow of a setting-sun. Even 
in the moment of dissolution, who does not 
admire the many-coloured leaves of the for- 
est, quivering as they drop from the parent 
stem, — the mists on the mountain-side, melt- 
ing into light as they vanish away, or the 
curly-headed waves of ocean rushing head- 
long to the shore and perishing in a wreath 
of foam. The works of art also become em- 
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bellished by ago. The ruined tower, man- 
tled with ivy, acquires an added grace with 
every passing year, — the sculptured marble 
excites a deeper interest when it tells a tale 
of days gone by, — and the painted canvass 
becomes mellowed into rarer beauty by the 
touch of time. While thus all that wants 
the breath of lifo may last unnumbered 
years, and still improve, it is not so with 
man, — “ age is dark and unlovely.” The 
autumn of human life becomes more gloomy 
as it advances; and in this world no fol- 
lowing spring succeeds, — yet a revival, which 
man, in his mortal state never can witness, 
shall at last awaken him to life, and shall 
yet adorn him with unexampled glory, when 
the whole fabric of inanimate nature has 
finally perished. 

Were the order of human life reversed, — 
were man to begin existence as he now ends 
it, blemished with a thousand infirmities, 
which year by year, instead of increasing, he 
threw off, so that in strength and beauty he 
daily improved, the change would, no doubt, 
be pleasing to himself. Then, even in this 
life, there would exist for him a source of ever- 
increasing hope, and of agreeable anticipa- 
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tion. It has, however, been otherwise and 
better ordained by Him who consults not our 
wishes but our real interests, and who cre- 
ated us much more for another world than 
for this. 


Through sorrow’s night, and danger’s path. 
Amid tlio deepening gloom. 

We, soldiers of an injured king 
Are marching to the tomb. 


As tlio path of life grows more arduous 
and rugged, the Christian traveller finds 
himself daily more solitary and infirm, more 
needing repose, and less ablo to find it. In 
every step of his laborious progress towards 
the portals of eternity, he is thus reminded 
that liis home is not here, and that from his 
hourly increasing burden, death alone can 
finally relieve him. Yet as the ivy which 
has in itself no strength, gains support by 
clinging to the solid wall, so does the Chris- 
tian achieve a mighty energy in the midst of 
weaknoss, by cleaving to God, through whom 
he can bear all things. The joys of life 
would satiate the most worldly of men at 
last, and its sorrows would bo insupportable, 
but for the certainty that they must soon 
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have an end. 44 It is the privilege of mortals to 
die.” By a guide who himself trod every step 
of the weary path, may the Christian, even 
though sense, and sight, and memory itself, 
shall fail, bo conducted onwards in safety 
and peace to the end of time; and if envy 
could arise in a pious mind, it might perhaps 
bo felt by those who arc struggling and 
wrestling through the difficulties of life, for 
the time-worn veteran who has safely reached 
its close. Nothing in the whole range of crea- 
tion is more to bo rovoronced than the aged 
disciple, overshadowed already by the near 
approach of death, and gathering his cloak 
around him to fall with dignity, willing and 
ready to obey that final mandate which sum- 
mons him through death into life everlasting. 

During the hourly progress of our exist- 
ence, each individual may be considered as 
reading his own memoirs, — the most inte- 
resting to him, certainly, of all. Every day 
represents a page fraught with those events 
which are gradually to develope the end; 
and as the volumo approaches a final close, 
the aged may look back perhaps with won- 
der at the agitating suspense and immode- 
rate interest with which they watched over 
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the most trifling vicissitudes of hope and 
fear, so soon to be with them for ever at 
an end. 

Thu young, inexperienced and full of 
eagerness, carry their emotions on the sur- 
face of their minds, and express them in 
bursts of joy or in agonies of grief, which 
find no echo in the aged heart tamed down 
to composure though not to indifference, by 
long suffering and frequent discipline. 

As all the letters of all the llouverie fa- 
mily, now deceased, have been carefully pre- 
served and left to me, the last and only sur- 
vivor of my own generation; 1 now seem, 
when reading or transcribing their minute 
details, like one returned from the dead, to 
re\iew those records of scenes ^pd conversa- 
tions in which [ formerly took a part, and 
in which I then felt an interest so keen as to 
seem at present almost incredible. The ve- 
hement exclamations of delight, and the pas- 
sionate expressions of affection with which 
the letters and conversation of the young 
abound, and which are often in maturcr 
years affected by those who wish still to seem 
juvenile, are moderated at length by years 
and experience to more measured serenity . 
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That eagerness gf language is no test of ac- 
tual feeling, those letters give abundant proof ; 
and truly do they testify that the deepest 
chords of the heart vibrate with increasing 
harmony to the touch, after the feebler notes 
in a sprightlier key are heard no more. The 
feelings, very easily excited in our own home, 
proved always in the end most wanting in 
depth; and a caressing manner was never 
that of the most lasting affection. I cannot 
but smile yet, though the smile be a mournful 
one, to read those letters in the “ dearest, 
dear, dear, dear 1 ’ stylo of composition, which 
were never afterwards verified by the actual 
warmth of such a genorous attachment, as 
others expressed less vividly, but followed 
out with n^re consistency in the rational 
tone of sober truth. During my own youth 
I was apt to believe in no feelings which were 
not exhibited, to consider that grief cannot 
exist without tears, nor affection without en- 
dearment, nor religion without enthusiasm; 
and my ideas were then more suited to a tra- 
gedy on the stage than to the solemn tragedy 
of real life; but time tries truth, and brings 
us also to the knowledge of it. As a great 
divine once most justly remarked, “ All out- 
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ward demonstrations of emotion show, not 
the greatness of the feeling, but the small- 
ness of the mind ; 11 and where the affections 
of this life and the hopes of another are 
founded as much on principle as on feeling, 
they have a root deeper than the eye of man 
can perceive, — a shelter which wards off or 
moderates the passing storm, and an exist- 
ence which depends not for its best enjoy- 
ments or its severest trials on the sunshine 
or shadows pf this lovely but changeable 
world. 

All the old have once been young; and the 
young if they live, must live to grow old. 
None were ever younger or happier than Jane 
Bouvcrie remembers to have been, and few. 
will live to be as old. If my years have been 
many, my afflictions also have been multipli- 
ed; but, looking back upon them as I do now, 
with a consciousness as pleasing as it once was 
melancholy, that all has been necessary for 
my good, and that all soon shall end well, I 
would willingly address the result of my own 
solitary reflections and long experience, with 
the best wishes of my heart, to those who are 
entering life as joyously as I did. Should 
their hearts bo riven asunder like mine with 
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unexpected sorrows, a record is left of the 
consolations which were sufficient for one 
who, whatever their trials may be, has grieved 
as they do; and should the evening of their 
days threaten to close without leaving one 
earthly hope to cheer, or even an earthly 
wish to agitato them, still some comfort may 
be found in these pages from my sympathy 
and companionship. To all who suffer, let 
me bequeath the final evidence of a dying 
Christian, who has known with the utmost 
intensity of emotion, the brightest and the 
saddest feelings of human naturo, and is 
ready to declare 'with her latest breath, that 
“’Tis better in all to be resign’d than blessM.” 



CHAPTER III. 


w Where’er my foot can tread 
The earth ring's hollow from helow, 

And warns me of her dead.” 

J. Montgomery. 

I was born seventy years ago in JJaker 
Street, London, within the walls of this very 
room, where, before the lapse of many hours 
and days, 1 feel assured that I shall exchange 
time for eternity; and the language of my 
heart is, in truth and sincerity, like that of 
the patriarch Job, 44 1 would not live alway^’ 
With a mind at length raised above the 
storms of hope and fear that have hitherto 
agitated me, and resting safely in the calm 
regions of unalterable peace, it has become 
my earnest desire, before the world and I 
shake hands to part for ever, that I might 
be enabled to review, for the last time, those 
scenes and circumstances, those joys and 
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sorrows, which form tho history of so long a 
life. Let me ask others now, as I have so 
frequently, in hours of solitary self-examina- 
tion, asked myself, — in what respect I could 
or should have acted otherwise than I did, so 
as to find in the busy scenes of life a better, 
a happier, or a more useful lgt. I am al- 
ready dead to every worldly interest. The 
friends who loved and tho enemies who in- 
jured me are no more; every sorrow is sub- 
dued, every joy at an end ; most events are 
forgotten; and the few recollections not yet 
faded entirely away, flit before my mind like 
the broken shadows of an agitating dream. 
How well do I remember when the old 
seemed like beings of a different planet from 
myself ; and who would believe that the faded, 
worn-out being I am now, could ever have 
claimed kindred with the sanguine, joyous, 
happy girl, once surrounded, within these 
very walls, by parents, friends, companions, 
— and even by lovers, all, ‘all now crowded 
into their silent graves! — How many faces, 
remembered by none but myself, are yet pre- 
sent to me, vivid as they were in bygone 
times, with life and gayety ! I have lived to 
be the last depository of their memories, the 
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last on this visible earth who remembered 
their countenances, who had shared in their 
thoughts, or would drop a tear over their 
graves. Yes! of all wh^ rejoiced with me 
in joy, or mourned with mo in sorrow, I alone 
remain. Oh! how I sometimes long to be- 
hold but one living being who could remem- 
ber the days that I remember! 

Not as the leaves of autumn, all at once 
have the generations of man fallen and disap- 
peared from my sight; but one by one they 
steal away, and others fill their places, till the 
last survivor, like myself, withering amidst 
his fresh and vigorous successors, falls alone, 
as I shall do, unlamented and almost unob- 
served. Could a Vision be seen of the many 
who formerly loved me, of all with whom I 
was once intimately associated, how number- 
less would they appear ! but now, like a vast 
field of battle strewed over with the dead, the 
world lies desolate around me. In a homo 
once peopled with brothers, sisters, friends, 
and parents, I hoar only the echo of my own 
solitary footstep; no out-stretched hand or 
smiling countenance welcomes my return, no 
familiar voice greets my ear, but my genera- 
tion has passed away, my blighted spirit has 
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not linked itself to another, and all that re- 
mains to cheer me is the light of Christian 
truth, which, like a summer sun, sheds its 
brightest hues on the darkest cloud. Oblite- 
rating the gloomy desolation of past and pre- 
sent years, it has for me stretched over tho 
long, the unknown future, the rainbow hope, 
“ a bridge of glory reaching to the skies. 1 ’ 

My father, Lord Charles Bouverie, and 
Lady Laura Meredith my mother, among 
many rich and noble connections, belonged 
to that very unpopular species denominated 
“ poor relations.” They were considered to 
have married imprudently on nothing, or at 
least on what the lord-and-lady world call 
nothing, meaning rather loss than L.1,000 
a-year, with which moderate but rational 
iheome, they succeeded in persuading each 
other that the mere want of money could not 
make them poor. They were convinced that 
it might bo quite possible to rough it comfort- 
ably through life on little, believing as they 
did then, and as they always afterwards con- 
tinued to experience, that happiness depends 
much less on having a great fortune, than on 
rightly enjoying a small one. 

It is always most prudent for rich rela- 
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tions to disapprove of a doubtfully eligible 
marriage, by which they save a great expen- 
diture in wedding presents and settlements. 
My mother’s connections vied with my fa- 
ther’s in loudly expressing their total disap- 
probation of a mere love match, as both had 
been expected to marry so advantageously, 
that it would have been difficult to say which 
was thought to have sacrificed the most bril- 
liant prospects in the matrimonial world. 

To those who live a life of ostentation and 
magnificence, mere happiness seems a very 
poor object to marry for; and my grandfa- 
ther, Lord Barnfield, long threatened his 
daughter to withhold his countenance from 
her marriage before it took place, and never 
to pardon it afterwards; but Lady Laura's 
earnest entreaties at last prevailed so far, 
that ho gave his consent, protesting at the 
same time that he would give nothing else* 
Without it neither of my parents would 
have married, but with it they asked no 
more; and often has my mother smiled when 
she enumerated the unheard-of sacrifices she 
was considered by her sisters and cousins to 
have made, in taking only a poney-carriage 
with her to the country and a semi-grand 
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piano. Nothing rivets the attachment of 
generous minds more securely than the many 
opportunities afforded by a narrow income, 
for those who share it in common, to relin- 
quish their own wishes, and to relinquish 
them clandestinely if possible, for the com- 
fort or happiness of the partner they love ; 
and none of these occasions were ever over- 
looked in after life by either of my parents, 
each of whom seemed anxious to monopolize 
all the little privations of a narrow purse, 
and only to regret the infliction of those that 
did not fall exclusively to their own indivi- 
dual share. 

My father Lord Charles, having long ex- 
perienced that his commission in the Guards 
gave him scarcely a tenth of the income that 
it took away, at once sold out, and retired 
with his bride, to kindle “ sober joy’s domes- 
tic flame,” in one of the most romantic cot- 
tages that ever adorned the Wye, where, as 
Lady Laura used frequently to remark, “mere 
existence was a luxury.” How often have I 
heard both my parents discuss, with raptu- 
rous remembrance, the first ten years of 
their married life, spent at Rosemount 
Lodge, whore, as my father used laughingly 
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to say, all that thatch, woodbine, or roses 
could contribute to the happiness of life toas 
to be enjoyed, and where they were blessed 
with the sunshine of an attachment that 
know no chango! Lord Charles possessed 
through life that happily constituted genius 
which caused him to think everything of his 
own better than anything belonging to an- 
other, — his wife, his children, his house, and 
his garden he always considered as unrivall- 
ed throughout the world; and he made it a 
duty as much as it was a pleasure to culti- 
vate happiness in every unobjectionable form 
in which it fell to his share, taking the best 
possible view of persons, places, and circum- 
stances. 

“ God gives us the sunshine, n he would 
sometimes say, “ and man himself causes the 
shade. If all would live to make the very 
best they can of such materials as are given 
for rendering themselves happy, and con- 
scientiously endeavour, at the same time, to 
make every individual around them equally 
so, — to feel answerable if any one with whom 
they are associated for a single hour has been 
rendered less happy during that hour than 
he might have been; how much better would 
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all be fitted for that world where mutual 
good-will shall perpetually and universally 
reign !” 

Lord Charles, with nearly a poet’s extacy, 
delighted in all the works of nature, and 
tried to impress on the hearts of his children 
that fervent admiration which he felt himself 
for the glories of creation. How often has 
he led us out with him to observe the moon- 
lit sky, the starry firmament, the morning 
and the evening sun, and with what exqui- 
site taste did he direct our attention to the 
noblest objects around us, — the river rushing 
along its rocky bed, the trees bending before 
the wind, or the hills tossing their heads on 
high, and wrestling through a wilderness of 
clouds. 

God! who can tread upon the breathing grouud, 

Nor feel thy presence where thy works abound! 

To Lady Laura’s mind the minuter beau- 
ties of creation were yet more congenial, 
and the melodies of nature added an addi- 
tional enjoyment to the charm of her plants 
and her flowers. The bee, murmuring as it 
wandered from leaf to leaf, the flow and fall 
of the tumbling stream, the song of birds, 
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the lowing of cattle, and even the howling'of 
the tempest, were to her the very enchant- 
ment of rural life. Though she could, with a 
most accomplished pencil, imitate the forms 
and the hues of nature; though I have seen 
her gazing long with intensest interest into 
the structure of the very smallest wild-flower; 
yet the life-giving sounds, and the busy stir 
of animal life, were, to a mind full of sympa- 
thy as hers, the greatest of pleasures. The 
familiar association of -birds and animals 
with man, and the opportunity of observing 
their habits, is one of the enjoyments pecu- 
liar to country life, of which none who are 
accustomed to it ever tire; and to the poeti- 
cal mind of Cowper, his domesticated hares 
were not a more pleasing rcsourco, than the 
deer and the wild goats, which were tamed 
by my mother, and became the joy and de- 
light of our childhood, as w ell as the rough, 
shagged poney, which carried my brothers 
by turns, or sometimes both at once, to the 
fields. 

Lord Charles, who never after his mar- 
riage kept horses for himself, used good- 
humouredly to say sometimes, when alluding 
to the necessity he had found of parting 
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with his stud, that only the eldest son in a 
family should be allowed to acquire a taste 
for hunting, and all the younger brothers 
might prudently limit their genius for sport 
to fishing, — an amusement of which he be- 
came passionately fond ; and he used often 
to summon Lady Laura with her “ books ami 
work,” to share with him in that u healthful 
play” 

Amidst all the simple pleasures by which 
their tastes were elevated, none supplied so 
inexhaustible a harvest of reflection and of 
enjoyment to my parents as their beautiful 
garden, to the decoration of which they 
jointly devoted many a leisure hour. That 
one acre might have passed for the work of 
a fairy’s wand, so successfully had it been 
adorned with rare and splendid plants. The 
whole looked, in summer, like one brilliant 
bouquet; and Lord Charles, in the exulta- 
tion of exhibiting his success to visitors, 
used to boast, that “not a thimbleful of 
earth was without a leaf, and that if he 
planted weeds they would come up flowers.” 

“ Of all the occupations in life,” said he 
one day, more seriously, “ without satiety at 
the time, or self-reproach afterwards, none 
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is so natural or so attractive as gardening, — 
the first employment appointed to man by 
his Maker, and almost the only one of which 
the reward is certain and lasting. Nature, 
as you seo here, is not niggardly in the re- 
turn she .makes for any labour we bestow on 
her ” 

“ Yes , 11 added Lady Laura, “ and to poets, 
philosophers, or Christians, what so fertile in 
thought as a scene like this ! It was in a gar- 
den that man first saw the light, — in a garden 
that the fall of man took place, — in a garden 
that the Saviour prayed in agony for our re- 
demption, — and there that the loveliest type 
is daily exhibited of our death and resur- 
rection. 

All nature dies, and lives again: 

Tin* fiow’r that paints the field, 

The trees that erosvn the mountain’s brow, 

And boughs and blossoms yield, 

Resign the honours of their form 
At winter’s stormy blast, 

And leave the naked leafless plain 
A desolated waste. 

Yet soon reviving plants and How’rs 
Anew shall deck the plain, 
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The woods shall hoar the voice of spring, 
And flourish green again. 

But man forsakes this earthly scene, 

Ah! never to return! 

Shall any following spring revive 
The ashes of the urn I” 



CHAPTER IV. 


To such 1 render more than more respect. 

Whose actions say that they respect themselves. 

Cow PER. 

To the indignation and annoyance of tlieir 
titled sisters and flourishing brothers, my 
father and mother, being poor, had of course 
a numerous family, who were each and all 
as joyfully welcomed into the world, as if 
largo estates had been entailed on every 
child they possessed. 

Lord .ttarnfiold, being a great political 
economist, and a private economist besides, 
afraid of our at last becoming a burden to 
him, declared, that ho thought no marriages 
should be allowed by law, unless tho parties 
could give security to government for being 
able suitably to maintain a family; and by 
all our rich relations we were looked upon 
from our infancy as suspicious characters, 
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likely, by our poverty, to become a family 
reproach, and in all probability an intoler- 
able bore. With an independence of mind 
amounting almost to extravagance, Lord 
Charles omitted to ask any of his more pros- 
perous relatives to become god fathers and god- 
mothers to his unwelcome children ; bht for- 
feiting every prospect of our being presented 
with silver cups or christening frocks, he 
named us all without reference to mercenary 
considerations, after those whom he most 
esteemed, or who had, he thought, the most 
single-hearted regard for himself. 

Among those, none ranked so high as a 
worthy good old uncle, Lord Robert, the be- 
nefactor of his own boyhood, who lived in 
London on a small annuity, the greater part 
of which he oxpended in acts of kindness and 
charity, leaving little for himself but the 
barest necessaries of life. 

He was a cheerful old man; for whatever 
might be wanting to his own happiness, he 
could usually borrow by sympathizing in the 
enjoyments of all around, and especially in 
the joys of * my father’s children, whom he 
looked upon and loved as his own. Most of 
us were born in his house, and in after years 
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I still delight to remember his kind old coun- 
tenance, his humorous jests, his gold-headed 
canc with which ho pretended to threaten 
us, tho sights he took us to enjoy, the moun- 
tain of bon-bons and cakes with which he 
regalod us, and the perpetual holiday which 
continued by his desire as long as we visited 
him in Baker Street. Lord Robert's theo- 
ries of diet and education wero most popular 
with his juvenile visitors, as he thought it 
impossible for children either to eat too 
much or to learn too little. If any of us 
were ill in liis house, ho never could be per- 
suaded that it was not from getting too 
much study in the school-room, rather than 
too much trash in tho dining-room, and he 
continued to the end of his days firm in the 
belief that we were all too precocious to live, 
and required the rein in our education ra- 
ther than the spur. Those who wish to be 
remembered for countless years with affec- 
tionate gratitudo, should bo kind to chil- 
dren. It was my earliest sorrow when we 
lost Lord Robert, and I yet remember the 
heart-felt grief with which my father an- 
nounced liis death, and desired us all, while 
we lived, to remember his kind old uncle 
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with respect. Lord Robert’s venerable pic- 
ture, with the white hair and benevolent 
smile, that I remember so well, has hung on 
these walls ever since; but who will value it 
now? As I look, it seems to have grown 
younger, for aged beyond reckoning as he 
appeared to me formorly, and venerable as 
the countenance is, I am older this day my- 
self, than he was when he died. 

My parents being in their ideas and ha- 
bits of the ancient school, found that among 
all their enjoyments, none excited so much 
interest and pleasure as the educating*their 
young family, and performing towards us 
all those duties which devolve in modern 
days on tutors and governesses. In the pre- 
sent time, children are weaned from all real 
association with their own parents, as early 
and as entirely as the animals are from their 
offspring ; yet, if the pleasures derived from 
our affections and our duties be the deepest 
and truest in human nature, what can be com- 
pared to that of an intelligent mother, train- 
ingup, in virtue, grace, and accomplishments, 
her own much-loved child. The strongest 
instinct of children, is their desire to be use- 
ful, and the greatest pleasure in manhood is 
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to become so. To women one supreme op- 
portunity of usefulness is given, in the culti- 
vation of their young families ; and if it be 
comfort for a dying bed not to have lived in 
vain, what tribute could be more gratifying 
to the heart of a mother in her last hour of 
consciousness, than the tears of her children, 
who owe to her early tuition their best prin- 
ciples and feelings, as much as they owe their 
greatest happiness to her judicious affectipn. 

In the wealthier ranks few mothers now 
seem ever to imagine the possibility of teach- 
ing their children anything, or to suppose 
that a gleam of satisfaction could bo found 
in doing so; and in the middle classes every 
shop-keeper sends his sons from their very 
infancy to school, and every farmer's wife 
thinks it necessary to engage a governess 
for her daughters. Even the most exem- 
plary clergymen’s wives, who might be ex- 
pected to have time and inclination for so 
sacred a duty, though admirably occupied 
sometimes in teaching at charity schools, or 
in superintending benevolent societies, most 
unaccountably consign to another the in- 
struction of their own children, and those 
sometimes who were governesses themselves 
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in other families, lay aside entirely the practice 
of tuition, when they have families of their own. 
The little nursery prodigies of the present 
day never can know what it once was to my 
sisters, Caroline and Eliza, and myself, when 
we first rehearsed the alphabet, and stam- 
mered through the catechism amidst the en- 
couragement and the endearments of mater- 
nal kindness. Other children of our rank 
were drilled with dry and heartless diligence 
by a governess, while their mothers prefer- 
red counting stitches in a pattern of worsted 
work, or taking their dogs out an airing in 
the carriage, lending their sensibilities to the 
fictitious woes of a novel, or out-glittering 
the sun with tlicir diamonds at an evening 
party, when they might have been adorning 
the minds of their children with the bright- 
est gems of knowledge and virtue. The best 
feelings of nature, and the best gifts of Di- 
vine grace were mingled into one by such di- 
ligent and judicious mothers as we read of 
in former ages, who knew less and taught 
more than those of the present day. All re- 
verence and admire the mother of St Augus- 
tine, to whose early instruction the church 
owed its brightest ornament; and Doddridge 
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records that in all the devotions of his after- 
life, ho never ceased to remember how his 
mother’s hand had rested on his head, while 
ho lisped his child hood’s prayer to that Di- 
vine Being whom she first taught hinc^jto 
know and to adore. If there still were such 
mothers in the world, might thero not still 
be such sons \ 

Lord Charles and Lady Laura Bouverie 
were thought, by all our titled relatives, to 
be rather eccentric, and very much in error, 
for attempting to cducato their five children 
at homo, and many were the prophecies pro- 
pagated by their friends of failure, which 
they hoped and endeavoured by ceaseless at- 
tention to frustrate. Whatever we were, 
our parents resolved we should become like 
the flowers in their garden, planted, culti- 
vated, and trained by their own care, and 
who does not know how superior is the inte- 
rest felt by man in any work of his own, 
however deficient, compared with that expe- 
rienced in the work of another, however per- 
fect. To them our natural dispositions were 
the subject of continual study, our fancied 
or real perfections the pride of their secret 
thoughts, our faults the object of their in- 
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dulgent correction, our precocious talents a 
source of continual wonder, our remarks a 
treasury of amusement, and our mistakes the 
very delight of their hearts. At no hour of 
any day did either of our parents find a want 
of occupation, — while my father scanned over 
our exercises and corrected our calculations, 
my mother planned with him little excursions 
as the reward of a diligent day’s labour, and 
tried by her conversation to instruct, to amuse, 
or to correct our minds, while still they anxi- 
ously consulted again and again, whether 
more could be done to promote our happi- 
ness and improvement. 

For piety and intelligence Lord Charles 
and Lady Laura were truly in tho highest 
stylo of human nature. While instructing 
us in holy Scripture, how carefully did they 
warn us all against that too common error 
of reading tho Bible as if it were a mere 
group of unconnected texts, instead of seek- 
ing out, as they endeavoured to do with us, 
and for us, the general outline and intention 
of the whole, particularly impressing at the 
same time on our minds, that the truest evi- 
dence of our deriving benefit from so sacred 
an occupation would always be, if we left off 
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our daily studies with a humbler estimate of* 
ourselves, and with a higher sense of God’s 
glory and goodness. In respect to our ge- 
neral reading, my father, while storing our 
memories with all that is written by the 
most enlightened authors, and especially the 
standard works of English literature, care- 
fully impressed upon us that if we merely 
learned by rote the thoughts and opinions of 
others, without weaving them into our minds 
by reflection, our heads would be little bet- 
ter than the book-shelves in a library. Hy 
a judicious choice of authors, Lord Charles 
succeeded in making it our favourite relaxa- 
tion to read, not for display but for know- 
ledge, and ho often repeated to us the re- 
mark of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, “no 
entertainment is so cheap as reading, and no 
pleasure so lasting.” 

How often have I seen my father in deep 
and delighted discussion with Lady Laura, 
of little characteristic traits in us, which to 
any eye but that of a parent would have 
been lost in its own insignificance, and his 
fine countenance would light up with intelli- 
gent satisfaction when told of some occasion 
in which the pride or selfishness natural to 
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all children had been conquered by the prin- 
ciples thoy instilled, or when some little act 
of generous solf-sacrifice had indicated a dis- 
position on which their partial affection 
might lavish its tenderness. 

By many parents, their own children arc 
morely treated like ornamental volumes for 
the drawing-room, to amuse an idle hour, by 
their external decorations of beauty and ac- 
complishments, without reference to the far 
deeper interest they might, as intelligent and 
immortal beings, create; but my father read 
our characters with an absorbing attention, 
which no other subject could rival. He still 
took an enlightened interest in questions of 
philosophical inquiry, or of political import- 
ance, and he did not even entirely forget 
that world of fashion in which he yet had so 
many connexions; but all these concerns 
seemed to him and to Lady Laura as no- 
thing compared with the improvement of 
their offspring, born to an existence which, 
good or bad, must bo eternal. It was the 
fervent daily prayer of our parents, when 
they called us around them every night, 
that the life which we had received from 
them might indeed be, both hero and here- 
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after, a blessing; and well do I remember 
my father’s deep-toned solemn voice, as he 
spoke to my brothers, who were the eldest, 
of the hard struggle in life which awaited 
them, and of his hope that we should have 
but one interest, one purse, and one heart. 
I still have his countenance before me, light- 
ed up, as it was, with affection and feeling, 
when he laid his hand on the head of each in 
succession, and prayed for the pardon of 
every sin wo had committed during that day, 
telling us, as lie often did, that, if we perse- 
vered in that practice, we should, on our 
< lea th-beds, have only the work of one day 
to do. 

We were indeed happy children! Our 
spirits had never been flattened by unneces- 
sary control; and the fearless laughter-lov- 
ing buoyancy of our conversation delighted 
my father, who was an amateur of happiness. 
We played on each other’s credulity, jested 
on each other’s failings, ridiculed each other’s 
caprices, concealed not a thought as it came 
uppermost, and seldom had the remotest 
shadow of a difference. I, being youngest, 
had. to run all the messages of my bro- 
thers and sisters, to stand the brunt of all 
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their family jokes, and to be, in short, a 
companion-of-all-work to all, the pet and the 
drudge of the whole party. It was happiness 
enough to share in their amusements, and 
happiness beyond expression when an oppor- 
tunity occurred of becoming useful. I still 
remember the glow of heart with which I re- 
ceived my brother Edward’s roughly-express- 
ed thanks when I had succeeded in manufac- 
turing some miserably bad flies for his first 
fishing excursion, and the exquisite joy of be- 
ing told by my youngest sister, Caroline, that 
a necklace I had laboriously executed for her, 
in imitation of coral, was mistaken by a near- 
ly blind old lady for a real one. My brothers 
used to assert, that, if any one merely looked 
as- if he wanted any thing, I started off to 
fetch it; and, if I could do an act of kind- 
ness for any of them clandestinely, I was in- 
different whether they knew of it or not. I 
bore the blame of their faults often rather 
than see them punished, and the greater the 
sacrifice was, the more it pleased myself. 
Nothing, in my estimation, then as well as 
now, deserved the name of friendship, if 
either party would hesitate to give uj^.any 
thing or every thing for those they love. No 
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selfish gratification bestows a feeling so de- 
lightful certainly, as the consciousness of 
having relinquished our own wishes for 
others. It is a triumph of tho mind and 
heart over natural inclination, which proves 
that we are not limited to tho instinct of 
animals, but that we have souls capable of 
rising above the sin of selfishness, and acting 
on principle rather than on impulse. 

No jealousies were excited in our juvenile 
minds by partiality, no caprice deprived us of 
a single innocent pleasure, and we were re- 
strained much more by affection than by au- 
thority. Thus educated together by the same 
parents, reading in tho same books, sleeping 
in the same nursery, enjoying the same hard- 
earned holidays, sitting in the same pew at 
church, listening to the same stories, and 
playing at the samo games, we learned cheer- 
fully to accommodate ourselves to each other, 
and thus wo insensibly rubbed off all the 
little asperities of temper, or peculiarities of 
disposition, which are apt in subsequent 
years to produce more serious alienation. 
The quarrels of childhood are but summer- 
clou^, rendering the warmth that succeeds 
more delightful. While young, our estrange- 
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ments can never be permanent, so long as a 
parent’s judicious influence may at once com- 
mand a cessation of hostilities, punishing, if 
necessary, botli parties, till they gladly bury 
all animosity in that entire oblivion which 
ought to end all discord in every Christian 
family. In whatever we did, thought, or 
suffered, our parents had a share, giving, by 
their presence, an additional motive to our 
good conduct, and an additional zest to every 
pleasure. They seemed to us like beings of 
a superior nature, who could resolve our dif- 
ficulties, reconcile our disputes, animato our 
amusements, and give us that consciousness 
of being observed and noticed, essential to 
the happiness of all children. How early 
does that craving for sympathy begin, which 
exists most keenly in the best natures, and 
never leaves the heart of man, from his ear- 
liest dawn of consciousness to the latest mo- 
ment of his existence. Even then, the eye 
closing in death, gives its last fond look on 
tho mourning circle around, and gathers 
comfort in the very act of death, from those 
tears that tell how fondly ho has been loved 
. — how deeply he shall bo lamented. 



CHAPTER V. 


In love of nature jealousy is not, 

Nor cold return, nor broken faith, nor dull 
Forgetfulness. Sickness and sorrow, age, 
Weakness, — avid but fresh vigour to its balm. 

Loan Rohektson's Poems. 


Of all the people who ever liked their own 
way, and who preferred it to any other per- 
son’s, no one had that peculiarity so powerful- 
ly developed as my grandfather, the Duke of 
Dartmoor, whose will had been seldom disput- 
ed by any one, and least of all by Lord Charles 
or any of his own family. He had become 
old and solitary, for his two eldest sons were 
recently gone with their families to travel on 
the Continent, and all his grandchildren, ex- 
cept ourselves, were grown up, being, as he 
often boasted, with much exultation, bril- 
liantly established in life. Hitherto the Duke 
had sent us annually a Christmas box filled 
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with splendid toys; but his gifts were to us 
like those of an invisible fairy, as, in respect 
to him personally, we were all u alike un- 
knowing and unknown.” At length, most 
unexpectedly, an invitation came for us to 
pay him a short visit in London, as Jie felt 
lonely and dull in the absence of those to 
whom ho had been hitherto accustomed; and 
some of Lord Charles’s lotters admirably de- 
scribe the scene of animation and excitement 
on that occasion, of which I was scarcely yet 
old enough to retain a very vivid recollec- 
tion. From the moment our grandfather 
saw how very beautiful my two elder sisters 
had become, — and both wero as lovely at four- 
teen and fifteen as any poet’s dream could 
fancy, — it was the fixed purpose of his soul 
that wo should all three be sent to the same 
school at Paris, where his own daughters 
and several of his grand-daughters, who af- 
terwards became peeresses by marriage, had 
acquired their fascinations and accomplish- 
ments. If my sisters had been plain or ple- 
beian-looking, he would probably have hur- 
ried them back to Herefordshire, thankful 
that they should blush unseen; but old as he 
then .was; and not very far from blind, the 
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Duko yet idolized beauty, and often remark- 
ed, that, if it bo one of the greatest plea- 
sures in life to see the portrait of a lovely 
woman, how much better it is to behold tho 
reality. He wished the youngest and pret- 
tiest girl in the room always to be placed 
beside him at dinner in his own house, and 
when ho could no longer see what her fea- 
tures were like, he had a pleasure in hearing 
them described. Ilis enthusiastic admira- 
tion of Eliza and Caroline, when they were 
first taken to visit him in Grosvenor Square, 
my father in vain endeavoured to conceal, 
but even to bis daughters and grand- daugh- 
ters tho Duke was accustomed to pay the 
homage he thought due to beauty, “the 
fairest work of creation,” as he said, “ and 
its greatest ornament.” 

My sisters were excessively amused, and 
certainly not a little flattered by this unex- 
pected reception from their aged grandfather, 
and by the flowery compliments, quite of the 
old school, that ho paid them. Caroline he 
compared to a water-lily, so fresh, fair, and 
colourless, and Eliza he named the varie- 
gated rose, from the flitting colour that came 
and went, with gratified surprise, when, for 
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the first time, she heard that beauty praised, 
of which she had scarcely before dared to 
fancy herself possessed. The impression thus 
mado upon her mind was neither slight nor 
transient, and in her presence the Duke fre- 
quently urged on my father the shocking in- 
justice and improvidence he committed by giv- 
ing such girls “a mere provincial education.” 

“ The threo girls must go to Paris,” he 
exclaimed, looking at us admiringly. “ It 
might make all the difference of their being 
promoted to the peerage or not. I see in 
my mindVoyo Eliza’s strawberry leaves 
budding on her brow alroady. Charles, sho 
must and shall bo finished at Mde. Tour- 
billon’s” 

“ Pray, urge me no more,” said my father, 
in a tone of agitation. “ We cannot put a 
child in tho fire and not expect her to be 
burned. If I were obliged to put a daugh- 
ter of mine to school at Paris, I would rathor 
put her to death.” 

“Plioo! Phoo !” replied tho Duke, who 
delighted in the excitement of conquering 
any opposition in his own family, “ you were 
always obstinate, Charles ! your daughters, 
with a country bumpkin education from 
Herefordshire, will be fit only to marry aitor- 
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noys, with a pen behind their ears. You 
must have them all three polished. Nature 
lias done much, but art must do more. Let 
them goto Mdc.Tourbillon’s at Christmas, and 
send all their bills for the next few years to me. 
The boys shall be placed at school also, and 
*1 shall give you, as a residence for yourself, 
my brother Robert's house in llaker Street. 
Break up your little country dove-cot, where 
you have been long enough now, pinching 
the green gages to see if they arc ripe, 
and doing all the other rural felicities of life. 
Re one of us again. 1 miss you often, now 
that my limbs have become so feeble. I can- 
not think what ails me of late ! I never used 
to be invalided; but I need somebody to talk 
to often, and, Charles, I need you.” 

There was a mixture of command and en- 
treaty in my grandfather's voice which shook 
Lord Charles' resolution. The Duke, who 
saw this, would take no denial, and he would 
listen to no compromise. It had been always 
one of his chief delights to order other peo- 
ple's affairs ; he felt that now he had acted 
generously, and the slightest appearance of 
hesitation or of opposition filled him with 
anger and disappointment. Before my fa- 
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ther could mako up his mind wliat to say or 
do, the Duko had already fixed the exact 
day and hour when wo must all be settled in 
Baker Street ; conjectured how many ser- 
vants it would be necessary to engage ; nam 
ed the clubs Lord Charles should belong to, 
and said, with the consciousness of confer-* 
ring an additional favour, that it would be a 
comfort now to have the support of my fa- 
ther’s arm occasionally to Whyte’s, and Lady 
Laura’s society in his solitary airings. 

There was an appeal in all this to the kind 
feelings of my parents which they found it 
difficult to resist. They had evidently no 
choice between implicit submission or a sud- 
den rupture with one who meant kindly, and 
to whom my father owed the utmost consi- 
deration. Lord Charles felt doubtful also 
whether it would be right and prudent to 
refuse the offer now made most opportunely 
to his sons, of placing them at school. The 
Bank of Hereford, in which my parents had 
placed a part of their fortune, and the whole 
of their savings, failed most unexpectedly 
about this time, which rendered it almost 
impossible for us longer to reside at ltose- 
mount Lodge, or for my brothers to be pro- 
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vided in any other way with a liberal educa- 
tion ; and my father himself candidly ac- 
knowledged that he had already given them 
all the classical instruction to which he was 
competent. 

“ What everybody says must be true 
and a perfect outcry of approbation arose 
among all our relations when they heard of 
the Duke’s offer. All the usual jargon was 
made use of against a domestic education — 
that it would be a perfect disgrace if so pro- 
mising a family wore allowed to bo any 
longer of mere home manufacture. “Charles,” 
said the Duke one day, “ your girls, like 
Warren’s blacking, require polishing, and 
the boys emulation. Ned and Itobert must 
be early trained in the world, or they never 
can be fit for it ! Those who aro intended 
hereafter to be public men must begin by 
being public boys.” 

If these were truths, they were very un- 
welcome, but our parents, fearful of being 
guided by inclination rather than by duty, 
listened, argued, and at last yielded. 

As no substance in nature is at the same 
time both hard and soft, so there arc very 
seldom united in the same character strong 
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principle and tend or sensibility. In no one 
were these qualities more exquisitely tem- 
pered, the one by the othor, than in the well- 
balanced disposition of our admirable mo- 
ther, who resisted the change as long as re- 
sistance was possible, and at last gained over 
tho Duke’s consent, that, as I was yet young, 
she should for the present retain me. 

After much anxious discussion, during 
which it becamo more and moro evident that 
their own pecuniary affairs might soon be- 
come irretrievably embarrassed, and that my 
parents must accept all or nothing from the 
Duke, as no middle course was allowed, Lady 
Laura at length sorrowfully consented to a 
revolution in all her life and occupations, 
which prudence and gratitude dictated, but 
from which her wholo heart recoiled. 

“ The Duko has been most kind in his own 
way/’ she said, “ and I thank him with my 
whole heart ; yet to break up all iyy school- 
room happiness, and become almost childless 
— to be hemmed in for ever by the walls of 
a street, with all naturo shut out, and no- 
thing visible but man and his works, — what 
a change ! It seems to mo as if religion, hap- 
piness, and all good were nearer to my chil- 
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drcn in the country, and vice farther off, than 
ever they can be amidst the artificial life of 
a great and boundless world like London.” 

“ It is, after all,” replied my father cheer- 
ingly, “ a more libel on the little village of 
London, to fancy that wo cannot bo as do- 
mestic, as happy, and even as pious there as 
elsewhere. Let us show the world that it is 
so. Wo must consider our small home, 
wherever it be, as the universe. The happi- 
ness of our lives and their temptations are 
within our own hearts, and you cannot hope 
to avoid all trials, even if we had remained 
in retirement. As St Jerome said, ‘ Hide 
myself as I may, still old Jeromo is with 
me . 1 ” 

I was but thirteen when we emigrated to 
London, yet never shall I forget that day, 
when our parents, from a deliberate convic- 
tion of their duty to us, forsook the little pa- 
radise in which they had so long delighted. 

The only home I had over yet known look- 
ed on that morning more like the vision of a 
dream than a solid reality. “You scarce 
could see the grass for flowers.” Tho wild 
rose flung its graceful sprays across the path; 
our one lilac tree, weighed down with a load 
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of flowers, almost dipped its head into the 
stream, and the jessamine, nailed to tho 
house with gay shreds of my father’s old uni- 
form, grew in garlands around every latticed 
window. Many a bird had its song, and the 
sunshine gave not only light and warmth, 
but, like a smile of affection from those wo 
love, it cheered tho very heart. 

We were all at play in the little bowling- 
green, while my mother’s eye lighted up at 
the sound of our ringing laughter. For the 
last time she scattered crumbs among her 
tame robins, and gathered a bouquet of her 
favourite flowers ; but when she gazed on 
their fading hues, and thought that these 
were all she could retain of her happy home, 
— when she remembered, that, before they 
were withered, it would be deserted and de- 
solate, she sat down on the stair leading from 
the porch, and burst into tears. 

Lord Charles’ own lip quivered with emo- 
tion, but ho sat down and took her hand in 
silence. It was long before cither spoke, 
but at last ho said, in a voice broken with 
emotion, “While we are all together, no grief 
is unbearable. It is not of importance where 
one lives, but with whom, and I take my 
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best gifts and greatest enjoyments in life, 
wherever I take you and my children. Our 
first object should certainly bo rather to see 
them, than any of our other plants, proper- 
ly cultivated . 11 

“ True, but what a blessing when both 
could bo trained together. You know it 
broke a Dutchman's heart to lose a single 
tulip root, so what should I feel when every 
tree and shrub hero seems like a near rela- 
tion and old friend , 11 said Lady Laura sad- 
ly, “and that beautiful stream, my long- 
loved and cheerful companion. What an 
emblem its rapid course is of time, as the 
ocean is of eternity . 11 

Children aro always delighted with any 
change, and when my father looked around 
on our faces, sparkling with excitement, 
which wo were vainly seeking to moderate or 
conceal, his own spirits rose with ready sym- 
pathy for ours, and lie added to us, in his 
good-humoured rallying tone, “ W e shall 
thrive very well in the smoke of London, I 
have no doubt, and may have our throats 
swept, like our chimneys, once a-month. Af- 
ter all, what do wo leave hero to break our 
hearts about. A farm containing one cow, 
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two hens, and a gooseberry bush. We shall 
still have, wherever we go, a rousing fire on 
the dark winter nights, and a merry circle 
round it.'” 

“ Not if our children are dispersed like a 
hive upset ; but I shall cease, my dear hus- 
band, to repine at what all the world, for 
their advantage, recommends, yet as long as 
you could do them justice at home, how hap- 
py we all were !” 

66 Yes ; but hereafter I shall be quite at a 
loss how to conceal my own ignorance 
from my own children. If they have any 
head-piece at all, they have it from you, 
Lady Laura, but I believe, in all cases, the 
talents of children arc inherited from their 
mothers. If ours are not all wonders of the 
world, they are next thing to it, and we 
must ceaso to regret any sacrifice that will 
make them quite so.” 

“ Whatever most tends to render the ex- 
istence we have given them a blessing in both 
worlds, shall certainly be my choice,” replied 
Lady Laura, with serious earnestness. “ I 
look for the last time now on the scone we 
have loved so long, and enjoyed so much. It 
is beautiful in whatever nature can bestow, 
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and in whatever we could add to adorn it ; 
and it is dearest of all for the associations 
and remembrances with which every little 
corner is crowded ; but I can look in the 
faces of my children, and forget it all . 11 

“ Yes ! what wo see is of little importance 
compared with what we feel. I often think 
it an impressivo reflection for a parent, con- 
scious of his own responsibility, that the 
most splendid landscape which ever astonish- 
ed the eye of man is utterly insignificant 
compared with the immortal soul of the ob- 
scurest child on earth. The beggar-girl who 
asked your alms to-day is a ‘ possiblo an- 
gel 1 hereafter, and her salvation is, in the eye 
of God, more important than all that wide 
world wo see around. You and I aro en- 
trusted with the care of those five immortal 
beings, so dear to ourselves, whose fitness for 
life here or hereafter must depend in a great 
measure on our prayers and instructions, 
therefore let us set them an example now of 
cheerful conformity to our almost inevitable 
destiny . 11 

My mother silently rose, and took her hus- 
band's offered arm. They walked slowly to- 
wards the margin of the river without paus- 
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ing or trusting themselves to look back, and 
in a few minutes we were all seated in the 
boat and drifting rapidly down the tide. As 
we skirted round the margin of her favourite 
walk, Lady Laura raised her beautiful eyes, 
and gave one long tearful glance at the va- 
nishing scene, while I heard her repeat these 
lines in a low tone of mournful regret — 

“ A hundred suns will stream on thee, 

A thousand moons will quiver, 

But not by thee my steps shall he 
For ever and for ever.” 



CHAPTER VI. 


Los csprits lcgcrs disont plus qu’ils nc pcnseut, et los 
csprits profonds pcnseiit plus qu’ils no discnt. 


Scarcely had wo arrived in our London 
home, before iny mother began to exorcise 
her own remarkable genius for diffusing 
comfort and cheerfulness around her, so that 
the house in Baker Street at last scarcely 
looked either small or dark, but assumed 
that aspect of elegance and grace which 
may, with good taste, be produced on tho 
smallest means, and without taste is not 
attainable on the greatest. 

It became the fashion among our noblo 
connexions, now that we were countenanced by 
the Duke, to show us a great deal of patro- 
nising attention. My father’s hilarity and 
good humour rendered him an acquisition in 
every company, my mother’s manner was 
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grace and intelligence personified, and my 
two elder sisters, during the intervals of 
their return from Paris, adorned any society, 
and, in the earliest bloom of their girlhood, 
excelled the utmost hopes of our grand- 
father. Ho survived till they had completed 
the three years which were to give them the 
highest polish that can be added by art to 
natural beauty, and died more than satisfied 
with the result of his experiment. 

The game of life played between rich and 
poor, great and small, is as hopeless a rival- 
ship as that of the frog and the ox, leading 
often to equally disastrous results. Lord 
Charles used laughingly to say, that, for the 
poor to compete with the rich in society, 
was as hopeless a case as it would be to 
enter a donkey for a horse-race at Ascot ; 
and Lady Laura had no ambition to push 
herself on in any circle to which her income 
was incompetent; therefore, thoy both ra- 
ther shrunk from being patronised. It is a 
noticeable fact, that .the less anxious peo- 
ple are about the world, and especially the 
great world, the more it courts them, and no 
weakness meets with less indulgence there, 
than being over anxious to please. No 
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sooner was it obvious that Lord Charles 
and Lady Laura were really and unaf- 
fectedly indifferent to any notice, except 
from those they truly liked, than all the 
prosperous relations to whom we had the 
honour of being cousins, became rather more 
than civil. We received boxes of game 
at a considerable cost by coach from tlie 
country, which hod frequently to be buried, 
on account of the time they had lingered on 
the journey, and baskets of far-travelled 
fruit, which had to be consumed in a day, 
or lost. Then followed invitations to spend 
a day or two, fifty and sixty miles off' when 
we had no carriage to convey us, or to join 
in pic-nic parties to Richmond and Green- 
wich, or to dine at the farthest antipodes of 
London, to which the expense of a convey- 
ance was not quite ruinous, but very nearlyso. 

As the most costly presents are generally 
made by the poor to the rich, our cousin Lady 
Clanalpino having sent my sisters occasion- 
ally some half-withered bouquets of gera- 
nium from her conservatory, requested them 
in return to assist in working a set of chairs 
for her saloon, with the Clanalpino arms 
and coronet in Berlin wool, which they were 
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five months in completing; and Lady Gren- 
ard, who had presented my mother with a 
box of apples from her garden in Hereford- 
shire, which cost more than their value in 
travelling expenses, hinted to me that the 
new folding-screen she had begun, was to bo 
a pic-nic of work given by all her young 
friends, and that one vacant place yet 
remained. I nearly wore out a pair of eyes 
in her service to accomplish embroidering 
the pattern she wished, which was received 
with a paroxysm of admiring exclamations 
at the time of its presentation; but I never 
was afterwards invited within her drawing- 
room to see how it looked, and visitors 
generally understood, I was told, that she 
had worked it herself. 

Lord Charles 1 frank, easy, soldicr-like 
manners, with great fluency of conversation 
and a lively vein of humour, rendered him 
the most desirable of companions. There 
was a hearty sincerity in his kindness, which 
none could distrust, and a genuine cheerful- 
ness without effort, which never degenerated 
into ill-nature. He dealt not in startling 
witticisms, which among those who cannot 
follow them up in a style equally sparkling, 
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are usually followed by a pause of wonder 
and perplexity, but he caught the subject 
of the moment, whatever it might be, with 
ready vivacity, and was never at a loss for a 
lively and acute reply. He jested often 
with graceful humour, about the difficulty 
of providing for his “ pauper family,” but 
frequently warned us among all our great 
and titled relatives to avoid, more than any 
degradation in life, ever to become tins more 
toadying hangers-011 among our high con- 
nections. tw Hotter to live on your own in- 
dependent crust of bread,” he one day ob- 
served to my brothers, “ than to spend your 
juvenile da w a in watching for w a nod from a 
lord," only venturing to speak when you are 
spoken to expected* to be the willing butt 
of any jest that may be levelled at you, and 
obliged to agree with every body’s opinion 
on every subject.” 

4t You are excessively in the right,” added 
Lady Laura. 1 am convinced that the 
essence of friendship consists in perfect 
equality. None of my children, poor as we 
are, could derive any real advantage from a 
long array of titled acquaintances, and as 
for people merely rich, there is nothing I 
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can less understand than the adulation paid 
to vulgar wealth. If I sit next to a clever 
man at dinner, his richly endowed mind 
enriches mine, he shares his store with me, 
and my intellect gains something; but sit- 
ting beside a man with a million of money, 
there is not the slightest chance that 
£ 1,000 can find its way from his purse to 
mine; therefore I measure the value of an 
acquaintance much more by the depth of 
his mind than by the depth of his pocket. 1 ’ 

“ I only wish,” added Lord Charles laugh- 
ing, “that all the friendship expressed for 
me by fifty people could be concentrated 
into six, and then we might cultivate them 
thoroughly, but at present, if I asked any 
one of the multitude to give a son of ours so 
much as a drummership in a regiment, he 
would probably drop my acquaintance. If 
there is a hole in the mill-stone, I can see 
as far through it as any one, and there are 
some of our friendships here, that I should 
be sorry to ride the water on. I am not 
quite so ill off, however, as the gentleman who 
complained that his acquaintances would 
fill a church, but his real friends might all 
be contained in the pulpit.” 
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Lord Charles was soon reconciled, in a 
great measure, to the separation from his 
auriculas and pansies, by tho amusement he 
found in society, for like all good talkers, he 
thought no pleasure in life comparable to 
conversation, and his hospitality was the 
only point in which, after his restoration to 
London habits, he found any real difficulty 
in conforming to circumstances. Ho used 
to say that if any good-natured friend left 
him <£5,000 a-yoar, he would establish 
a daily omnibus to Baker Street, and the 
first friends who put down their names for 
places, should be brought there and welcomed. 
Nothing ever could fully convince Lord 
Charles that it cost an expenditure worth 
mentioning, if he brought any one or two 
friends, with whom about seven o’clock he 
happened to bo walking — stray generals, 
admirals, peers or poets, to partake with us 
of “ that excellent dish, pot-luck.” I have 
heard Lady Laura earnestly and repeatedly 
impressing on him, with untiring good hu- 
mour, the obvious fact, that since he had 
adopted this habit, she was obliged to order 
every day a dinner suitable to any such im- 
promptu guosts, but this consciousness of her 
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being prepared, encouraged him only the 
more, day after day, to transgress, by pro- 
posing to Lord liarnfield, Lord Ashcourt, 
or his cousin-german, the Marquis of Plin- 
limmon, that they should “ divide his last 
mutton chop with him.” 

Thus meeting in so sociable a style with 
many agreeable relations and friends, we 
all acquired my father’s love of society, 
and from the peculiarly easy agreeable way 
in which we met with company at home, it 
became not only a luxury, but, at last, 
almost a necessary of life to all my brothers 
and sisters, who were encouraged to take 
their part in the general conversation, and to 
whom Lord Charles jestingly gave the name 
of the small talk club.” He remarked one 
day that it cramped the genius of young 
people, often to be corrected or found fault 
with for what they said, and that wo ought 
to have a perfect confidence of our opinions 
being received with the same attention as 
those of older people, and of our stories 
being as well appreciated. 

“ Hut,” replied Lady Laura smiling, “ it 
is notorious, that very great people become 
exceedingly prosing because of this certain 
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assurance, that they must be listened to, 
without interruption. If you treat our chil- 
dren liko princes and royal dukes, they 
will become equally prolix. Their best 
friends will soon wish to banish them, like 
Indian Parsecs, to a Tower of Silence. — It 
is better to have the admonition of less ob- 
sequious attention. 

" When much lie speaks, lie finds that ears are clos'd, 
And certain signs inform him when he’s pros’d, 

No humble cousin to his bidding hows.” 

“ lie that as it may, nothing assists con- 
versation so much, as the good-humoured 
audacity acquired by those who feel assured 
that they can neither speak nor think amiss. 
1 hate to see the intellects of children on a 
mental tight-rope. Let everything they 
utter pass current, for it embarrasses them 
to find all they say weighed and examined, 
as if it were a light guinea.” 

“ I compare conversation to a duct on tin* 
pianoforte,” observed Lady Laura. “ Some 
people can set out brilliantly, but have not 
the ability long to accompany well. Some 
drown their partner by too much noise and 
velocity, others know a few trifles by rote, 
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and play altogether by book, without origin- 
ating a new idea, and the very few who 
have deep and scientific powers, are seldom 
fully appreciated, but give the more plea- 
sure to those who can* justly estimate their 
skill and success. As conversation cannot be 
a solo, the pleasure consists less in display 
and pre-eminence, than in mutual adapta- 
tion; 

“ or half the company are teased 

That met together to be pleased.” 

“ There are many rocks and quicksands 
in conversation, but I havo met with no- 
thing worse lately than my tedious cousin 
Plinlimmon, who related forty-two stories 
during dinner yesterday.'” 

“ To do him justice, however, three were 
perfectly new,” observed Lady Laura. “ No- 
thing should be related in society now that 
occurred longer ago than the day before 
yesterday.” 

“ True,” replied Lord Charles, “ the last 
bon-mot in London takes little moro than 
five days to travel as far as J olin o’ Groat’s 
house, and really Plinlimmon should give 
bail that he shall limit his narratives to 
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the present year, and he should speak 
always with a stop watch in his hand.'” 

64 Conversation when devoted to its highest 
uses might be twice blessed, enriching both 
parties without impoverishing either,” re- 
marked Lady Laura turning towards us. 
44 We should compare our thoughts and feel- 
ingson subjects mutually interesting, recal en- 
tertaining facts in history and science, esta- 
blish each other’s religious impressions, clear 
up each other’s doubts, and give more vivid- 
ness to our hopes of a Great Hereafter; but 
how seldom is it so, and what cause of con- 
fusion should we have, if our Divino Saviour 
were to appear at any timo to us, as he 
once did to the disciples, asking 4 What 
manner of communication is this that yo 
hold one with another?’ ” 

44 My chief enjoyment in society is, when 
my friends frankly and freely turn their 
minds inside out to me,” said Lord Charles 
jestingly. 44 Not like Rousseau, who thought 
language was given to conceal our thoughts. 
Let them tell me all the pleasures and per- 
plexities of their hearts, and let them at the 
same time live as much within their wit as 
within their income. Madame de Stael 
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used to say, that if she were going to the 
gallows her whole mind would be occupied 
in scrutinizing the feelings of her fellow-suf- 
ferers; and so much do I delight in reading 
the minds of others, that if I possessed the 
faculty enjoyed by that merchant in Arabia, 
who understood the language of birds, l 
should like to know all they think and 
feel.” 

46 Perhaps upon trial you might find them 
not very inferior to many who call them- 
selves rational beings. Some men seem to 
fancy the chief use of language is to discuss 
eating, drinking, and personal comfort, 
sources of interest which the animals can 
appreciate as well as ourselves.” 

44 Whatever men say, I like to see them 
completely at ease in conversation. The 
slightest effort, and immediately a restraint 
communicates itself, by a sort of magnetic 
sympathy, to those who listen. To live with 
people who are overstraining themselves to 
shine, is as fatiguing as it would bo to see a 
little man standing on tiptoe continually, 
in hopes of looking taller than nature in- 
tended.” 

44 Ah! if people would only feel satisfied to 
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be what they really ought, instead of trying 
to seem what they wish, it would add much 
to the general enjoyment. For mcro happi- 
ness, I believe, that the middle-classes of 
intellect as well as of fortune, are tho hap- 
piest/ 

46 1 am quite satisfied to think so,'’ re- 
plied Lord Charles. 44 When I saw my 
brother the Duke to-day, bowling along tho 
high-road to Dartmoor in his solitary car- 
riage and four, he seemed to me a far less 
enviable traveller than l)r Smith, our pedes- 
trian visitor at Kosemount, who carried his 
Knapsack on a stick, and used to tell us 
how he entered into temporary companion- 
ship with all the passers by, how he paused 
to admire the landscapes that delighted him 
most, picked the wild flowers that pleased 
his fancy, and mingled heart and soul in the 
rural happiness of every cottage home into 
which he wandered/’ 

There can be no doubt that the greater 
a man is, the more ho becomes raised above 
those best blessings of life, companionship 
and sympathy. Society is like a pyramid 
that tapers at the top, and he who stands 
highest, obtains much the same chilly pro- 
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eminence as a statue on a lofty pillar. Be- 
neath are the charities and affections of 
life, but he is raised conspicuous and alone, 
far removed from all familiar associations. 
Your brother in his journey to-day, will ar- 
rive at the George Hotel alone, and be 
ushered by a multitude of bowing waiters 
into his solitary apartment, to sit down in 
private with his Morning Post and dine 
alone; but his valet, in vulgar life, makes a 
friend of the landlord, and becomes domes- 
ticated at once, with a whole circle of 
chance- visitors in the servants’ hall. Cer- 
tainly Solomon was a wise man, and he 
wished for neither poverty nor riches. I no 
more desire to be among those, whose 
minds are enervated by the luxurious profu- 
sion of tho tropics, than to be among those 
who shiver in the arctic regions of hopeless 
poverty, but wo have in our own little 
worldly affairs enough of hope and fear to 
induce continual exertion, and also to re- 
ward it.” 

u How natural it is,” observed Lord 
Charles, “ that tho poor should frequently 
measure tho happiness of their superiors by 
those gaudy trifles obvious to their sight, 
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which yet add nothing to tho depth or real- 
ity of rational felicity. Minds of intrinsic 
vulgarity, or those who have never had an 
opportunity to experience their emptiness, 
could alone attach tho idea of permanent 
happiness to the mere enjoyment of equi- 
pages, jewels, fine furniture, or splendid en- 
tertainments. A man born to them, like 
my brother, considers all theso things as 
much a matter of course as the hair upon 
his head, and thinks quite as little about 
them. If wo had a carte-blancho given us 
to-morrow, for all that luxury could add to 
our own comfort, how soon the novelty 
would cease ! and such trifles, compared to 
the solid happiness within the reach of 
every one in the exercise of his intellect 
and affections, is little better than gilt upon 
gingerbread.” 

“ When we lived upon the Wye,” said 
Lady Laura, “ I used often to take a lesson 
of contentment from observing that the 
broad smooth massy stream flowing easily 
over every impediment, after being replen- 
ished by a shower, looked much less cheer- 
ful and attractive than in a shallower state, 
when I could look through its inmost depths 
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to the pebbly bottom, and hear it singing, 
leaping, and dancing over a hundred ob- 
structions, every one of which caused it to 
curl and sparkle with fresh life, energy, and 
beauty. 

“ Few note the pleasures wliieh from view retire, 

Or prize the joy which ev’ry moment sees 
We mark the river’s rage, the comet’s lire— - 
Forget the sliow’r, the sunshine, anil the breeze.” 



CHAPTER VII. 


Not to our wish but to our want 
Do Tlioii tliy gifts supply; 

Tin* good unasked, in merry grant, 
Tlu* ill, though ask’d, deny. 


Povkkty, like a strong cord, binds families 
together by the ties of both convenience and 
sympathy, but the effect of prosperity is to 
scatter them. As men disperse themselves 
over the streets and suburbs of a city in fine 
weather, but crowd all together under any 
roof in the rain, or, as bees, which find a com- 
mon shelter during the storing come forth 
from the hive and desert it in sunshine, so 
the natural effect of success in life is, to 
squander those brothers and sisters widely 
over the face of the earth, who would, in 
more adverse circumstances, have remained 
united at home. It is incumbent on parents, 
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however, to bo supremely desirous, coute qui 
coute , that their sons shall * mount to the 
summit of their various professions, in the 
army and navy, in the church or in the di- 
plomatic service, and that their daughters 
also shall be trained to rise, possibly as my 
grandfather the Duke of Dartmoor suggest- 
ed, to the peerage, or at least that they shall 
vanish from home in a carriage and four. 
Thus it is considered the height of prospe- 
rity for a father and mother in old age to sit 
beside their cheerless and forsaken fireside, 
receiving letters occasionally from their ab- 
sent children, announcing births, marriages, 
deaths, and promotions, of which it must be 
sufficient for them to hear the distant report. 

Our family circle, as long as we remained 
under the shade of comparative adversity at 
Rosomount, continued unbroken; but from 
the moment that my grandfather the Duke 
took a kind interost in our fortunes, we were 
floated away, in different directions, on a tide 
of prosperity. My brothers each received 
an appointment to a different presidency in 
India, for which they were sent off to col- 
lege to prepare, and my listers remained at 
Paris, except once a-year, when they re- 
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turned home for the holidays. Nothing but 
a promise, which the Duke before his death 
had wrung from my unwilling father, that 
their education should be completed accord- 
ing to his own plan, and for which he had 
liberally supplied the funds, could have in- 
duced my parents to allow of their daughters 
becoming such absentees ; and had they 
fully known how great the chango already 
was, they would at once have recalled them. 
Much as they improved in external graces, — 
and none could have now excelled Eliza and 
Caroline on that score, — their acquirements 
were all, as my father mournfully remarked, 
mere Palais Royal jewellery, of no intrinsic 
worth. When my sisters at last returned 
home “ for good , 11 Caroline excelled in every 
sort of employment which requires no mind 
or exertion. She had an excessive love of 
drawing and worsted work. She collected 
poetry and charades in a neatly bound al- 
bum, copied manuscript music, had a sort 
of mechanical dictionary-knowledge of seve- 
ral languages, their vocabulary, but not 
their literature ; and, in respect to English 
authors, she scarcely saw much difference 
between a street ballad and the Pleasures of 
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Hope, and never could discriminate between 
Mrs Montagu’s Letters and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague’s. Eliza was a brilliant 
musician of the new school, singing the most- 
astonishing bravuras, and performing long 
pieces full of chromatic difficulties and won- 
derful effects, with frequent changes in the 
key. “ Nonsense music,” Lord Charles called 
it, when he saw how astonished and un-dc- 
lighted our unscientific guests wort'. To 
the generality of visitors, such frantic pieces 
were an unknown tongue, and no more in- 
terested or affected their sensibilities, than if 
the senior wrangler of Cambridge had boon 
proving a mathematical problem. 

Handel and Beethoven, who had been 
looked upon as the classical authors of Lord 
Charles’s day, were scarcely now, even at his 
request, to be tolerated by my sisters, who 
considered it a waste of talent to play their 
compositions, to bo “ Mozartists,” or to sing 
to Lord Charles any of the simple ballads, 
which were, when I attempted them, like 
a dream to my father, of his childhood and 
youth. Lady Laura, who taught me herself, 
took pains to impress on my mind, that mu- 
sic, like language, is meant to convey ideas 
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and emotions. She said it ought always so 
distinctly to express some feeling, that the 
attentive listener might be able to tell him- 
self a tale suited to its progress, and Lord 
Charles laughingly added, that, as I would 
speak in a different tone when asking for a 
cup of tea, from what I would do if begging 
not to be assassinated, he recommended me 
to adopt a similar variety of expression in 
singing, that every emotion might be dis- 
tinctly defined and suitably expressed. 

My two very beautiful sisters camo finally 
home at last,- with that perfect confidence 
in their own knowledge of the world, usual 
with girls under twenty, and a supreme con- 
tempt for everything in the dress or conver- 
sation of others to which they wero not ac- 
customed. They seemed to feel as if the 
names of all our high connections had been 
written on their foreheads, and looked down 
upon those not so well born, as outcasts; and 
Eliza had a genius for the most vehement 
friendships or the most violent antipathies. 
No one was viewed by her with good-hu- 
moured indifference; bpt, in respect to her 
dislikings, she would have charmed Dr J ohn- 
son, being decidedly “ a good hater,” and 
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for attachments she showed a most enthu- 
siastic devotion, by mysterious whisperings 
in company, to the general exclusion of all 
ordinary mortals, by sitting hand in hand 
with those she preferred, and by keeping 
an album, in which she placed locks of hair 
from all those she most admired or loved. 
The precious memorials, red, black, brown, 
and grey, were all carefully stitched into 
each page, with autographs and appropri- 
ate versos, sometimes shown in the strictest 
confidence to those who were honoured with 
her intimacy, and most carefully hoarded 
from all whom it was Eliza’s whim to de- 
spise or dislike. Before our parents she did 
not venture to show her real manners or 
sentiments, but whenever wo visited away 
from home, and it became possible, Eliza 
delighted in looking exclusive to all such 
strangers around as were merely respect- 
able, and in retiring with Caroline, as if fear- 
ful of infection, to some distant corner of 
the room, where they kopt up a tittering 
dialogue, inaudible to all but themselves. 
It is the peculiarity of such asides between 
two isolated talkers, that each individual in 
the most crowded room imagines their sa- 
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tirical glances and remarks are levelled at 
him; and in respect to my young and live- 
ly sisters, truth to say, very few escaped. 
Edward, one day, provoked at the long 
continuation of their “ whispering gallery,” 
as he called it, told Eliza that he had no 
curiosity to hear the million of nothings 
they were discussing, but she should cer- 
tainly be sent to a school at Portsmouth he 
had been told of, where “ them as learns 
manners, pays a penny a-quarter extra.” 

“ In fact, you and Caroline seem to me 
often in the sort of humour,” he added? 
“ that if I held up my finger you would 
giggle, if I held up two you would laugh 
outright, and if I held up three you would 
split your sides.” 

Like many girls when they first begin to 
dress well, Eliza and Caroline appreciated all 
other ladies by their millinery, and I often 
thought how vexed and mortified our parents 
would have been at their strictures. Lady 
Ashcourt, one of Lady Laura’s most esti- 
mable friends, was talking to me at a tea- 
party one night about a kind plan she had of 
asking us all to spend a week with her at 
Ashcourt Abbey, and being fortunately ra- 
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tlier (leaf, did not hear the criticisms at a 
distance which reached my ears, and brought 
the colour into my cheeks with apprehension 
and annoyance. 

“ How very ridiculous the world is becom- 
ing !” exclaimed Eliza. “ I shall perfectly die 
of old Lady Ashcourt’s cap! I wonder where 
she got that red, thunder and lightning 
dress. It is evidently an old window-curtain. 
People should be examined by some person 
of competent taste, before they are admitted 
into our company.” 

“ She always carries out to parties, I ob- 
serve,” added Caroline, “ a dignity pocket- 
handkerchief, never to be unfolded or used. 
T mistook it at first for a beggar’s petition.” 

“ Do you know,” continued Eliza, “ in La- 
dy Ashcourt’s drawing-room at the Abbey, 
I am credibly assured, she nails the chairs 
into their places, that the guests may be well 
grouped; and she has her dining-room fire 
in an iron basket, which can be carried about 
the house to warm all the rooms in succes- 
sion.” 

Though my sisters carefully concealed 
thoir sentiments from our parents, I could 
la inly see that they were entirely spoiled for 
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homo, with all its rational pleasures and all 
its rigid economy. Their birth and educa- 
tion having been beyond their fortune, was 
a source of continual mortification, and the 
society of our nearest connections was the 
first circle in London, to which their beauty 
rendered them a welcome ornament, but for 
which their income daily proved most inade- 
quate. It was indeed a dazzling gift to pos- 
sess a countenance so strikingly lovely, that 
Eliza, in order to give pleasure, had only to 
appear. She acquired at Paris the most 
perfect taste in dress, and an art in putting 
it on with grace, not to bo excelled, besides 
a perfect passion for perfumes and many 
other trivialities, on which both my sisters 
could willingly havo squandered as large an 
income as Lord Charles could allow them for 
dress ; they sighed in vain for jewellery; 
they abhorred the only equipage we could 
afford, a hackney coach, and became almost 
prisoners to the house, because their beauty 
really was so unsurpassable, that to walk, 
except with Lord Charles, was out of the 
question; and neither Caroline nor Eliza car- 
ed for that, as he generally made a point of 
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taking them very early to the Park or Ken- 
sington Gardens. 

“ Really life is not worth having on such 
terms , 11 said Eliza laughingly to Caroline one 
day ; “ I must positively marry ! The holi- 
day of life to most girls is from the time they 
leave the school-room till they are married, 
but I shall be obliged to shorten mine. If 
T had an allowance fit to dress better than 
a governess on, I might put up with our 
home-brewed happiness a little longer, espe- 
cially as I have never seen the man yet that 
I could willingly accept ; but fancy the de- 
gradation of going to Ashcourt Abbey to- 
morrow in ‘ a glass coach , 1 and with that silk 
dress on that all my friends would bow to as 
an old acquaintance, even if I weru not 
in it, and this bonnet, too, so hideous that I 
asked myself yesterday who I was. This 
will never do ! It would be an admirable op- 
portunity for any one of my victims to pro- 
pose with a tolerable hope of success. The 
time, however, would suit better than the 
place, for who ever heard of a love-scene in 
Baker Street ? One can scarcely conceive it 
possible !” 
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Lord Charles jested with so much good- 
humour about his poverty, that he ap- 
peared almost proud of it. If he seemed os- 
tentatious in alluding to his “ mere nothing 
of an income, 1 ’ it afforded a pleasant contrast 
to the prosing, purse-proud boasting of Lord 
Plinlimmon. The Marquis was willing of- 
ten, however, to leave his own gold pfate, 
ragouts, and fricassees at home for an unce- 
remonious beef and mutton dinner in our 
merry family circle, where all was social ease 
and comfort, and where my beautiful sisters 
entertained him with Italian music and very 
lively conversation; but they declared he 
was so ugly, that Eliza said she must be- 
come accustomed to his face before she 
could even bow to him. At my mother’s 
table everything, though plain, was good 
of its kind, hot, well-served, and abun- 
dant. What little plate we possessed was 
brilliantly clean, and the home-spun damask 
beautifully white ; therefore our pot-luck 
was by no means despicable. Few compa- 
nions came amiss to Lord Charles, for I never 
saw the man with whom he could not hold a 
conversation of four or five hours, and it of- 
ten seemed to me as if he might have drawn 
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ideas out of a stone statue. Though Lord 
Plinlimmon might well have been considered 
a blank page in the volume of conversation, 
and in the exchange of thoughts with Lord 
Charles seemed to give only the value of cop- 
per for gold, still, as the sun shining on a 
bit of ordinary glass makes it seem bright as 
a diamond, so did our guest often appear to 
shine in the society of my father, who was 
ever ready to view the best side of all men, 
especially of relations, and to extract some 
amusement from the most empty. My sis- 
ter Eliza’s large brilliant eyes seemed to grow 
larger and brighter as she listened to tho 
pompous tone in which our noble cousin 
dropped apparently accidental and uncon- 
scious hints of the splendour in which he liv- 
ed at home, but his voice was so tedious, and 
so very monotonous, that it often seemed to 
me as if, when ho spoke long, there must be 
an invisible book before his eyes, from which 
he was reading aloud. 

“ Old Plinlimmon,” as Lord Charles had 
been in the habit, from their earliest boy- 
hood, of calling him, though scarcely yet 
forty, had lived a life of turtle and cham- 
pagne, w r hich did not tend to make him look 
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more juvenile, and nothing but my father’s 
unlimited toleration for old friends and rela- 
tions could have made him continue an inti- 
macy so unsuitable, and which Lady Laura 
by no means liked. The Marquis of Plin- 
limmon was a noted bon-vivant, and delight- 
ed to boast that even his second table would 
exceed the utmost wishes of most gentlemen 
for their own. 

“ My servants aro actually surfeited® with 
fish and game,” lie said one day when dining 
at our house. “ Toulon, my new man-cook, 
has lately been passing off partridges on 
them for chickens, and ho sometimes dis- 
guises hares that they may be taken for mut- 
ton. My people really Vould wish to live 
like aldermen, and to dress like courtiers.” 

“ Well, Plinlimmon !” said Lord Charles, 
wearied of his long-winded boasting, “ if 
your powdered footmen are troubled with 
visions of silk stockings and pots of porter, 
I can't help it ! Take some of this mock- 
turtle, and if you wish it to pass for real, put 
on a pair of green spectacles.” 

“ This is very good; but the soup I meet 
with in most houses now is never served up 
hot enough. At your brother Dartmoor’s 
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everything is cold, except the ice, and the 
soup there is always either like toast and 
water or glue.” 

44 I am not much in the habit of tasting 
glue, Plinlimmon, but it must certainly be 
what the Americans call * a fix.’ ” 

44 I wonder,” continued the Marquis pom- 
pously, 64 how other people manage with their 
servants ; mine are more like masters ! My 
rascal of a butler will break his arm some 
day with drawing corks. He actually ap- 
plied to me yesterday for larger wine-glasses 
at the second table !” 

“ And they were already, I have no doubt, 
twice the size of mine,” said Lord Charles, 
good-humouredly holding up a very small 
one. 44 Plinlimmon, join me in two glasses of 
this old sherry, or take a tumbler, if you pre- 
fer it. We must bring in a glass-extension 
bill next session of Parliament.” 

“ That port at your brother the Duke’s 
yesterday was execrable, Bouverie ! A mere 
burlesque upon wine, and much more like 
hare-soup. How greatly preferable if he 
had circulated a decanter of good honest 
spring water, though that element is not 
much in my line generally.” 
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“ All the water you ever use, Plinlimmon, 
is hot, wilh a little soap, before dinner,” 
said Lord Charles ; “ I suspect you have sel- 
dom tasted it genuine.” 

“ No ; but I am tasting a much better 
thing, for this ham is exquisite ; it makes a 
capital ramrod to finish off dinner with, and 
fills up the chinks. As you cut it thin, 
Bouverie, send me five-and-thirty slices.” 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Her bloom was like the springing flow’r 
That sips the silver dew; 

The rose was budded in her cheek, 

Just opening to the view. 


Tiie world might long ago have ceased to 
take the trouble of being surprised at extra- 
ordinary marriages, as people have been in 
the habit, for centuries back, of astonishing 
their friends by engagements the most un- 
foreseen and unsuitable; but never did a 
thunderbolt occasion more startling astonish- 
ment than was felt by Lord Charles and 
Lady Laura, when first it reached the ears 
of our assembled circle that my young and 
lovely sister, Eliza, had consented to marry 
Lord Plinlimmon. Lady Laura hazarded a 
passing conjecture one morning, whether it 
might be possible for the oldest sister of Lord 
Ashcourt, a young lady on the shady side 
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of thirty, to accept a man almost forty, and 
so worn-looking as Lord Plinlimmon, when 
Eliza, with a deep glow on her lovely counte- 
nance, like the first blush of morning, replied, 
but in a tone of pertness evidently assumed 
to conceal her confusion : 44 Indeed, mamma, 
I believe Lady Mary has long been building 
Marquises in the air for herself; but she has 
not a chance ! M Eliza paused, coloured, and 
added in a low voice, which she vainly tried 
to steady, 44 Lord Plinlimmon yesterday pro- 
posed to me.” 

44 And of course you refused him!” ex- 
claimed Lord Charles, in a tone of hasty in- 
dignation, but a long pause ensued. Eliza’s 
beautiful colour became deeper and deeper 
still, she vainly endeavoured to speak or to 
look up, and by degrees the truth dawned 
upon us all that she had accepted him. 
When Eliza at last found words to speak, 
she protested, though none of us had ever 
guessed the fact before, that she had always 
preferred the society of rather elderly gen- 
tlemen, and always particularly likod Lord 
Plinlimmon’s. His magnificent family dia- 
monds, which he had some time before most 
elaborately described to us all, had of course 
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no effect on her young imagination, nor the 
splendid representation she had been shown 
of Plinlimmon Castle, the architect of which 
must have been Aladdin himself, as it seem- 
ed as magnificent, with its lofty towers, its 
stained-glass windows, and Gothic entrance, 
as any palace in a pantomime; nor may it 
be conjectured that her ambition was awak- 
ened by the prospect of going ambassadress 
to Florence, where the Marquis had been 
recently appointed to reside as envoy. All 
Eliza’s protestations to Lord Charles, that 
Lord Plinlimmon really was the object of 
her choice, fell on ears perfectly incredulous; 
a great deal of romance yet remained fresh 
in his own mind, and he felt unwilling, as he 
was unable, to believe in any motive for 
Eliza’s unaccountable acceptance of Lord 
Plinlimmon, but that she had been over- 
persuaded by his urgent solicitations. My 
kind and high-spirited father was resolute 
to persuade Eliza against a step, which ap- 
peared to him so hasty and unadvised; he 
therefore spoke much and long to her against 
it, though without more effect than if he had 
been writing on water. 

“ My dear girl,” said he, with all the dig- 
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nified authority of a parent, and all the 
kindness of a brother, “ I can neither con- 
ceal nor ornament the naked truth. With 
Lord Plinlimmon you will be utterly mi- 
serable; and the most cruel father in a 
romance could scarcely have asked you to 
make such a marriage of splendid wretched- 
ness. Only fancy yourself burdened every 
hour of every day with a most unsuitable 
and very arbitrary companion, wanting in 
the two chief requisites of a husband, tem- 
per and principle. What would the mere 
vulgar finery of sparkling jewels and gilded 
furniture contribute to your happiness, with 
a man it is impossible for you to like?” 

“ Eliza,” added Lady Laura, “ you have 
been accustomed only to our domestic hap- 
piness at homo, where nothing has been 
wanting but fortune; and you perhaps fancy 
that with wealth, every annoyance would 
vanish, while you forget that many you have 
never known would arise. The Scylla and 
Charybdis of human happiness are the ennui 
of abundance, and the cares of want; but I 
shall regret our poverty in a way I never 
expected to do, if it cause you to try the 
experiment of this ill-starred engagement.” 
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“ Remember you are not merely under- 
taking the honeymoon for a month,” con- 
tinued Lord Charles, earnestly, “ but every 
moment of your existence may, if you per- 
severe in this most preposterous plan, bo 
occupied by an unsuitable husband, for 
twenty or thirty years to come.” 

“ If a life-time be devoted to one you 
love,” added Lady Laura, M none can tell 
more truly from experience than I, how great 
the blessing is. To belong in every thought, 
word, and deed, to a husband, in whose 
society you delight, adds a zest and interest 
to all events ; but unless your entire affection 
and confidence be given with your hand, it 
leads to endless wretchedness. The last 
words of the marriage service, Eliza, contain 
a very solemn memento, 6 until death do us 
part.’ ” 

“ But,” exclaimed Edward, laughing, “ you 
forget the magnificent gold plate which has 
been so long in his family, and three state- 
carriages at least, sprinkled all over with 
coronets. I would take the leap into matri- 
mony myself on such terms ! It would be a 
pleasure worth living for, Eliza, only once 
to set off in your own carriage and four, — 
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I have been thinking lately that if ever I 
possess a five-pound note, which seems 
doubtful, I shall try the experiment for one 
stage.” 

“ It would be harmless enough to make 
an exploit of the kind, if, like Cinderella’s 
equipage, your carriage might shrink again 
into a pumpkin and your horses into mice,” 
replied Lord Charles, in his usual good- 
humoured, rallying tone. “ But Eliza must 
reflect that Lord Plinlimmon’s four horses 
would carry her away from all she has ever 
known or loved, with a stranger she has 
scarcely seen. I know enough, more than 
enough of Plinlimmon, to tell her that he is 
as ignorant as a butterfly, and there is not 
a mule in Spain as obstinate. He has nei- 
ther the refinement of mind, nor the very 
rudiments of such principles, as the man 
must have that I would willingly give a 
daughter to. This would be a match, Eliza, 
on which I could not even allow myself to 
be congratulated, but if, upon mature deli- 
beration for some months, you think it essen- 
tial to your own happiness, little as I think 
so myself, I have no right to withhold my 
consent, and certainly shall not.” 
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There was a tone of dignified seriousness 
in Lord Charles’ voice and manner when he 
spoke, which deeply impressed me at the 
moment, but on Eliza the effect seemed very 
transient. To her, wealth, rank, and splen- 
dour, were irresistible novelties, her estimate 
of which was not diminished by tho flood of 
congratulations which poured in on every 
side, from friends, relations, and mere ac- 
quaintances, as soon as she had announced 
her engagement. It seemed as nothing in 
the estimation of any one who wrote or spoke 
on the subject, that Eliza must immediately 
go abroad for years, — that Lord Plinlim- 
mon’s principal residence was situated in the 
most distant extremity of Wales, that he 
was proverbially inhospitable, and that in 
all probability wo should rarely, if ever, see 
her again. Still it rung in our ears that 
Eliza was going to be “ well married.” 
Visitors seemed to consider it a talisman of 
perfect felicity to our whole family, that 
Eliza should be so splendidly established. 
Lady Clanalpine even asked Lady Laura 
“ how she had managed it so well,” and I 
could not but wonder then, to perceive how 
general the opinion was, that the surest way 
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of rendering both our parents perfectly happy 
and successful was thus to leave them for 
ever. After a life-timo of care and labour, 
spent in bringing up a family well, it was 
expected that their first object in life should 
be, like the parents of Tom Thumb, to scat- 
ter us away from home, no matter where, 
provided only we were creditably disposed of. 

It soon became evident that in Eliza’s 
mind not a pang was felt for the happy past, 
but her whole mind and heart were engross- 
ed with sketching out for herself a magnifi- 
cent futurity. Never were more pride and 
happiness expressed in any countenance than 
lighted up my sister’s very lovely features, 
when one day surrounded by all her young 
companions, she exhibited the magnificent 
family jewels of Lord Plinlimmon, while her 
own eyes looked like the brightest diamonds 
that ever came from Goleonda. I was then 
but sixteen, and I yet remember her gratified 
look when I remarked that the jewels were so 
brilliant we must all put on green shades to 
keep our eyes from being dazzled by the 
glare. 

“ You have a better and a worse sot of 
diamonds, I suppose?” asked Edward. “ An 
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undress set for family parties, of course. 
Allow mo to remark, Eliza, that now, when 
about to hide your head in a coronet, you 
seem to have become proud of everything 
belonging to you. You will soon be proud 
of having two arms and two eyes ! If I were 
Lord Plinlimmon, I should be very jealous of 
the Maltese crosses and diamond ear-rings. 
Even the coronets on the corners of those 
pocket handkerchiefs occupy much more of 
your thoughts than the Marquis himself. 1 '' 

It was forced upon our conviction at last, 
that when my sister took herself out of the 
family circle, she would take all that she 
had ever very much cared about. Eliza 
made it hor business now, to adopt all the 
finc-ladyisms sho had ever seen or heard of 
in aristocratic life, and among the rest she 
professed having been seized with a perfect 
passion for dogs, though a month before, if 
the whole canine race had disappeared from 
the earth, sho never would have missed them. 
An Italian greyhound, a white poodle and a 
black one, wore accordingly introduced into 
the house, on whom she lavished every term 
of endearment that a mother could have be- 
stowed on her children. They became a source 
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of continual anxiety to herself and every one 
else, being always either lost or very nearly 
so, and either too noisy, in which case they 
required to bo scolded, or too quiet and must 
be enlivened, or in no extreme at all, and 
then they were coaxed, and petted, and re- 
monstrated with, and asked what ailed them 
“ darlings.” One way or other, Eliza now 
occupied a large share of her time, thoughts, 
and affections with her canino favourites, to 
whom she addressed a great portion of her 
conversation, as if they really understood 
every word she said. I scarcely wondered 
so much at the good-humoured patience with 
which Lord Charles bore it all, as at Eliza’s 
intrepidity in making so absurd a display 
before a parent so pre-eminent for good 
sense and good feeling. 

One day, at length, Lord Charles, who had 
dined out generally for some time past, hap- 
pened to be at home entertaining Lord Plin- 
limmon, when the same scene was re-acted 
which had so frequently taken place already. 
The three dogs were all present, begging 
and barking with ceaseless vociferation, till 
at length their three plates were supplied 
before our own. Eliza cut up the portions 
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intended for her favourites before she tasted 
a morsel herself, and when she laid the plates 
on the floor, her white poodle smelled his dish 
all over, but would not taste it. “ How very 
unlucky !” exclaimed Eliza, turning to Lord 
Plinlimmon, after anxiously watching the 
pampered animal, “ I forgot that Sultan 
cannot eat mutton! What shall wo do? 
I wonder if there is any cold beef below?” 

“If there were an ox roasted whole, he 
should not have a mouthful,'” replied my 
father energetically, “any carrion is good 
enough to feed a dog. You are so partial 
to tho society of those animals now, Eliza, 
that if there were a transmigration of souls, 
yours ought to become a poodle.” 

“Tt is a common saying in the Highlands,” 
said Edward, slyly glancing at Lord Plin- 
limmon, “ that ladies who are fond of dogs 
never make good wives.” 

I shall take my chance,” replied the 
bridegroom, looking admiringly at Eliza, 
“ there is one person in the world who would 
bo more charming, even when in tho wrong, 
than any one else in tho right.” 

“ That may be the case hereafter with 
your wife, but not with my daughter at pre- 
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sent,” replied Lord Charles. “ There is no 
actual harm, perhaps, in being fond of dogs, 
they have been the companions of man dur- 
ing 6000 years, and there were very emi- 
nent and meritorious dogs in their day, from 
the time of Tobit’s, to Homers, and in more 
modern days, the dog of Montargis, but 
what I object to is, when they are put on a 
level with human beings, or rather raised 
above them. Our old gardener called here 
to-day asking alms for a numerous and starv- 
ing family, any one of whom would have 
been grateful for the food which that pam- 
pered animal rejects; the old man’s face of 
suffering haunts me yet, and can it be justifi- 
able that these canine favourites should have 
the luxuries of life, when human beings arc 
vainly seeking for the necessaries. I know it 
is the fashion. I know that it is almost as 
essential for a lady of any calibre to have a 
retinue of dogs as to have a retinue of ser- 
vants, but I had hoped that the tastes and 
pursuits of my children were better directed.” 

Over me Eliza had always of course ex- 
ercised the petty tyranny which elder bro- 
thers and sisters will maintain over their 
juniors to the end of time, but though I 
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saw all the affection bestowed on her dogs 
that once belonged to me, I loved her with 
my whole heart, and deeply felt the sorrow 
of our approaching separation. 

The presents given to the bride she esti- 
mated evidently, not according to the worth 
and excellence of those who gave them, but 
exactly in proportion as they would have 
been valued at the counter of a jeweller’s 
shop, and I well remember yet my own 
burning mortification at the off-hand almost 
contemptuous carelessness with which my 
sister received a purse which I had most 
elaborately and laboriously worked for her. 

44 Pray accept this, Eliza,” said I in a 
voice of trembling emotion, “ and though 
the real value bo nothing, my gift represents 
as much affection as any. You and I can 
scarcely ever be happier than we have been, 
indeed without you I never can be equally 
so, but I hope we shall hear that your new 
home is comfortable, and ” 

“Comfortable!! my dear Jane, what a 
miserable word! I shall bo satisfied with 
nothing short of felicity! I expect every 
degree of impossible happiness!” 

“ Then I trust you will find it, and enjoy 
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it long. For any of us to discard all ideas 
of economy will be something new. If Lord 
Plinlimmon is liberal, his income seems 
enormous. I am told he has thousands 

“Thousands!! millions !! — and Jane he 
can deny me nothing. He never enters the 
room without a present! Only think of 
nine bracelets already ! At Florence I am 
to have a box at the Opera every night, 
and not a care on earth but how to dress 
and amuse myself. When will you be so 
well off as that ! Papa talks as if it were 
possible not to bo happy, but I scarcely see 
how one could avoid feeling perfect felicity 
with the world like a ball at my foot.” 

“ Your life will be as grand and as use 
less, as that of a gold fish in a glass globe,” 
observed lOdward. u How I should like to 
see you performing dignity at Florence!” 

“ One thing let mo assure you of, Eliza,” 
said Lady Laura, who had overheard the 
last sentence as she entered the room, “ so- 
ber happiness wears better than a delirious 
excess of joy. An amateur gardener, for 
instance, rearing his plants with hourly 
care, has a surer enjoyment than an amateur 
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of fashion, who labours to raise his own 
head in society. A student enjoys increas- 
ing happiness with increasing knowledge, 
but a votary of mere amusement finds the 
work of killing time grow harder every 
day, and I am perfectly convinced that any 
old lady who hurries night after night to 
the theatre, will tiro much sooner of her 
resources than I shall of quietly knitting 
my stocking at home.” 

“ I have been assured,” added Edward, 
“that not half the ladies who used to be 
dying long ago of disappointments in love, 
have time to feel them at all now, since 
worsted work came into fashion. Their 
brains are all wool-gathering perpetually, 
and they would scarcely stop counting their 
stitches even to glanco at a billet-doux 

“ I seriously think,” observed Caroline, 
“ that the real happiness of life is known 
only to those who are fond of worsted work. 
I used once to pity Queen Mary, being at a 
loss to guess how she could survive her 
nineteen years’ imprisonment at Fotherin- 
gay, where she had few books and no socie- 
ty, but from the moment I saw her worsted 
tapestry, I actually envied her. I could en- 
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joy nineteen years of it myself, and if my 
jailcfl* came to liberate me, when in the mid- 
dle of a pattern, I would beg for a few 
months more. 11 — 

The day of Eliza’s marriage at length 
came and passed away. Wo had lived in a 
perfect Elysium of wedding-cake favours and 
bijouterie, but they all disappeared after the 
bride, and w r e felt in our quiet home-circle 
no other change but the irreparable loss of 
one who had always hitherto enlivened and 
adorned it. All was soon restored to the 
mere common-place of every-day life, and 
.1 evidently saw that to our parents the 
blank was but scantily supplied by the occa- 
sional appearance of a short, hurried line 
from the bride at Florence, containing every 
variety of apology that could be invented for 
not writing oftencr, or at greater length. 
Truth to say, Eliza’s very brief letters were 
so filled with thrice-repeatcd protestations 
of affectioy, and so utterly destitute of in- 
telligence, that I could not but often think 
how much more acceptably she would have 
evidenced her love to Lord Charles by enter- 
taining him with a few public or domestic 
incidents, in which his heart might have 
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sympathized with hers, than by the mere re- 
capitulation of every phrase to represent an 
attachment, of which none had ever enter- 
tained a doubt, and of which the best proof 
would have been contained in making us 
partakers with her, in the interesting reali- 
ties of her own daily life. 

Eliza referred us chiefly to the newspapers 
for foreign intelligence, and became so diplo- 
matically uncommunicative, that had she 
been dead we could scarcely have more en- 
tirely lost all real connection. Our attach- 
ment to her continued, however, unaltered, 
and wo heard with regret that in health, 
looks, and spirits, she was thought very soon 
to have become so greatly impaired, that 
she did not long appear too juvenile for 
Lord Plinlimmon himself; and generally, 
whatovor be the disparity of years and of 
looks between those who marry, it is seldom 
long before they appear perfectly suitable. 

Time fled away, and the form following 
years were a whole life-time to many of my 
sister’s companions, some of whom went 
through the whole events of their existence, 
— married, had families, and died in the in- 
terval. Still most of our acquaintances con- 
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tinucd to think and speak of Eliza's mar- 
riage as a most propitious event, and of 
Lady Laura, as the most fortunate of mo- 
thers, in seeing her so brilliantly established. 
My father used then laughingly to say, that 
ho scarcely got his share of the credit, but 
he wondered how long a period of time 
would elapse till his friends should cease to 
make it their first question wherever they 
met him, whether in a mail-coach, at church, 
in the club, or in the park, “ When did you 
hear last from Lady Plinliinmon ?" 

“ Poor Eliza!" sighed Lord Charles. 
“ There are many who will envy her the ex- 
change of giving up old family-friends, here- 
ditary intimacies, and near relations, to as- 
sociate with a few ex- Kings, Serene High- 
nesses, and foreign ambassadors, who can 
scarcely pronounce her name. Instead of 
her garden on the Wye, she frequents the 
parterre at the opera, — instead of our lovely 
landscapes, she admires the side-scenes of 
the theatre, and the birds in our English 
groves are nothing to one who cares only for 
an Italian prima donna. Such merely arti- 
ficial pleasures are like blazing torches com- 
pared with the sun, but give me the sympa- 
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thies and affections of home, rather than 
a fantastic life of Tomfoolery amidst the 
dissipations of continental idleness.” 

“ To absentees,” observed Lady Laura, 
“ it must appear like the ravings of delirium 
when they read of our patriotic ancestors 
long ago, who were ready to die for their 
country. Who would die now for a country 
in which he cannot endure to live!” 

“ Every individual can of course give ex- 
cellent reasons for both going and staying 
abroad, but where there is a will there is 
always a way to come home, as travellers 
would soon discover if a foreign war en- 
dangered their lives and liberties. Then, 
indeed, the undutiful sons of Great Britain 
would fly for shelter to their mother coun- 
try and their father land, which in pros- 
perity they now desert, though the country 
that gives them support requires their sup- 
port in return, or its most sacred institu- 
tions may perish.” 

“ Those who contribute nothing to the 
welfare of their country, to the expenses of 
its government, to the encouragement of its 
manufacture, or to the maintenance of its 
poor, would little deserve to be pitied should 
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any sudden revolution throw them on the 
bounty of those countries which they have 
long preferred to their own,” added Lady 
Laura. “ There should bo a tax on all ab- 
sentees, and one especially of ten per cent, 
for the exportation of ail heiress like Miss 
Manwaring. Indeed I almost think that 
no girl with above L. 10,000, should ever be 
allowed to learn French, as she almost in- 
evitably becomes fascinated by some foreign- 
er, who wanders with her among ruins, cri- 
ticises pictures, sings Italian songs, and de- 
vours pic-nics in the Coliseum, or on the 
top of Mount Vesuvius.” 

“ I should like to know,” said I, “ suppose 
all the wonders of art and nature on the 
Continent could be brought by steam to 
England, and dotted round within a mile of 
London, whether wo should spend much of 
our time in visiting the Vatican, the Tri- 
bune, the Falls of Niagara, and the Dresden 
Callery” 

“If a shilling had to be given every time, 
the sum wo pay for every sight in England, 
from a dwarf in a caravan, to St Paul’s it- 
self, or the Coliseum, I doubt whether many 
would frequent them,” replied Lord Charles. 
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“ A perfect craze for perpetual motion 
has seized the present generation, who run 
every where to borrow spirits, and forget 
themselves. They ought to remember that 
in Holy Scripture the first traveller who 
4 went to and fro on tho earth’ was Satan. 
The next, I think, was Cain. To punish 
any one in the present day, wo must ‘ not 
force him to wander, but confino him at 
home:” 

“Wo consider it a great misfortune,” ob- 
served Lady Laura, “ if any person loses 
either of his five senses, but thcro is one 
sense worth all the five, which is apt to be 
paralysed abroad, — a sense of duty and of 
religion. There all is pageantry, — the mere 
pageantry of devotion, as well as the pa- 
geantry of happiness, but where is the reali- 
ty of either! Not certainly in forgetfulness 
of that country, and of those ties to which 
God appointed each individual, and which 
none could frivolously abandon, if they felt 
as they ought, that tho duties of life are 
liiore than life itself.” 

“ No young lady now thinks her education 
finished or her happiness begun, till she has 
been abroad,” added Lord Charles. “ But 
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a Continental education seems to be an ex- 
periment how much the feelings of nature 
can be superseded by the acquirements of 
art, — how, by a few fillagree accomplish- 
ments, she can add to the gayety of our 
gayest hours, rather than how to soothe the 
inevitable trials of a probationary life, — 
trials which men are to suffer, in order 
that they may be disciplined for eternity, 
— trials in which man’s power of endur- 
ance shall be tested to the utmost, and in 
which his best earthly support should be 
derived from the Christian sympathy of 
those he loves.” 



CHAPTER IX. 


It is not the tear at this moment shed 
When the turf is but newly laid o’er her. 

That can tell how belov’d was the soul that’s fled, 

Nor how deep in our hearts we deplore her. 

’Tis the tear thro’ many a long day wept. 

Thro’ a life by her loss all shaded, 

'Tis the sad remembrance fondly kept. 

When all lighter griefs have faded. 

Moore. 

Never was any event in life more sudden, 
more unlooked-for, more deeply to be de- 
plored, by Lord Charles, and all whose chief 
happiness was derived from her, than the 
death, in her fiftieth year, of our beloved and 
inestimable mother. It fell like a thunder- 
bolt on the happiest of homes. Lady Laura 
was ono of tlio first victims to an epidemic 
fever, then raging most fatally in London, 
which swept whole families to the grave, and 
her constitution, never robust, had lately 
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been much undermined by feverish attacks, 
though the idea of real illness or serious 
danger never intruded on our thoughts, till 
the delirium, which lasted many days, ren- 
dered her insensible. My grief, great as it 
was, continued as fresh and vivid when years 
had passed over me, as in its earliest anguish, 
for every subsequent hour of life has been 
clouded by that sorrow which never can be 
exceeded, and never forgotten. Truly, in- 
deed, is it said, that we can but once lose a 
mother, and such a mother few ever had to 
lose. Time itself lias only served to deepen 
my grief, not to destroy it. Our parents and 
relatives of an older generation feel for us 
with an affection far more indulgent than 
that which any one may afterwards expect 
from his cotemporaries and successors. Y es ! 
there is unspeakable tenderness in the sym- 
pathy of the old for the young, and who can 
express that of a mother for her children ? 
She remembers, when all others have forgot- 
ten, the days of our helpless infancy, the 
years of our joyous childhood, and she has 
anxiously foreseen the stormy clouds that 
gather over our maturer years. The old, 
with all the experience of a lifetime, look 
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upon themselves and each other as nearly 
done with the trials of life; they have learn- 
ed to “battle with their agony ;’ 1 they have 
been taught, perhaps, to seek help from God; 
and it seems to all around a matter of course, 
that they must suffer, and sorrow, and even 
die; but to a mother hor children seem al- 
ways young, and when they are overtaken 
by untimely affliction, it is from her that 
they can rely on that unbounded sympathy, 
which in after-life they must never more 
expect. 

In all my subsequent existence, when 
the little nothings of our daily life too keenly 
interested me, when I have felt too much ex- 
cited with joy, or depressed with sorrow, I 
could always bring back a solemn composure 
to my spirit by repeating to myself these 
mournful words, “ My mother is no more.” 
Yes! she had perished from the earth; but, 
for iny comfort, it was from the earth only, 
and every day since has lessened the period 
of our separation; every vanishing hour di- 
minishes the value of time, and increases 
that of eternity ! She, during that interval, 
has awaited in blessedness and peace our 
approaching re-union, while I have struggled 
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onwards, through thorns and briers, through 
temptations and trials, willing to suffer all 
things, as they come, provided only I reach 
the same goal at last that she did then, — the 
way matters little, if tho end be blessed. 

Overpowering as the grief was of that me- 
morable hour, still a feeling paramount to 
all others arose even then in my heart, and 
influenced my whole subsequent lifo. It was 
a fervent wish to become the comfort and 
support of my broken-hearted father, who 
seemed to grow old in a day, and was pros- 
trated by this unexpected sorrow, like a field 
of grain laid by the storm. For the first 
time in my life I beheld him utterly bewil- 
dered and helpless. It shook my very soul 
with grief to see one, always till now so 
strong-minded, so equal to every emergency 
in life, bowed down beneath the weight of 
his calamity, and reduced to the very weak- 
ness of a child. His was that silent, tearless 
agony, which dries up the very heart. He 
scarcely spoke, but every feature of his face, 
and I might say, every limb of his body, was 
enervated with grief. W hen I first spoke to 
my father, in words of heartfelt affection, 
and of religious consolation, he took my hand 
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in his own, and answered me in a voice of 
indescribable anguish, yet of the deepest so- 
lemnity, saying, “ Jane, my dear child, I am 
willing to take any comfort that God may 
s^nd. The best I have remaining in this 
world is from your affection. This blow has 
so stunned my senses, that I cannot collect 
them. My mind is like a broken cistern, — 
the very rudiments of thought have left me. 
Say all that occurs to you. The commonest 
reflections seem new to my scattered senses, 
and the very sound of your voice is soothing.” 

From this time there was an entire 
chango in Lord Charles'* habits, for it was 
long indeed before he felt able to encounter 
even the kindness and sympathy of our best 
friends, and therefore he shunned all society, 
instead of, as formerly, enjoying it. My 
father had often expressed the opinion which 
he now acted upon, that those who enter 
into general company aro bound to control 
all extremes of emotion, and to take in some 
degree the tone of those with whom they 
associate, therefore till ho felt sure of being 
able to do so, he would not bo visible. He 
dreaded anything in the nature of a scene, 
for there is a modesty in real grief that for- 
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bids display and cannot bear the gaze of a 
stranger. As those who are suffering from 
pain of body, retire from the sight of all but 
their immediate family, Lord Charles with- 
drew his own wounded spirit within the 
sanctuary of home, where it became the 
chief object of life, with both Caroline and 
myself, to shield him from every trial, and 
to cause him all the comfort in our power. 

W e made ourselves alternately the com- 
panion of his walks, and every time he 
opened the door of our sitting-room to en- 
ter, we had an object of interest in try- 
ing to think of any resource by which a 
countenance so beloved and so touchingly 
expressive of mournful resignation might yet 
be cheered. No moroseness lurked in his 
nature to discourage our efforts. Though 
his smile had for ever lost all its cheerful- 
ness, yet there was a beneficent expression 
of kindness in my father’s look and manner, 
which told me as plainly as words could 
have done, that while his own earthly happi- 
ness was ended, he could not willingly cast 
a cloud upon ours. He spoke often — very 
often to us of our mother. It was his great- 
est solace and delight to do so. My father 
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said one day that, after lie had himself de- 
parted this life, he wished and desired to be 
remembered and talked of by us all as an 
absent but still attached friend, who would 
have rejoiced in our joy and mourned in our 
sorrow. He truly remarked that, if it bo 
an object with those who live for the public 
to gain public fame, there is also a domestic 
fame due to those who have deserved our 
affectionate remembrance, — not the morbid 
feeling fit only for a heathen, that shuns the 
very name of those who are gone, or men- 
tions it only as a source of anguish, but that 
Christian remembrance which associates the 
past with the future, and can speak of the 
dead, as of those “ not lost but gone before.” 

“ Where true excellence is tho subject of 
regret, there is justice in affliction, there is 
duty in lamentation, there is luxury in woe.” 
With what depth of emotion have I heard 
Lord Charles repeat to himself, in his beauti- 
fully modulated voice, which quivered with 
emotion, those touching and appropriate 
lines, 

“ We have liv’d and lov’d together 
Thro’ many changing years, 

We have shared each other’s gladness 
And wept each other’s tears. 
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u I have never known a sorrow 
That was long unsooth’d by thee, 

For thy smile could make a summer, 

Where darkness else would be.” 

All our plans in life having been long post- 
poned by the death of our mother, two years 
elapsed during which my mind, naturally 
cheerful and full of hope, at length regained 
some of its former elasticity, so that we be- 
came once more a band of happy brothers 
and sisters, united heart and hand in every 
project of happiness. Edward, Robert, and 
Caroline were full of plans and expectations 
of future aggrandisement, every brighter 
anticipation of which my sanguine spirit as- 
sisted to paint and decorate. Each of their 
young and aspiring minds was then filled 
with a sketch of some brilliant futurity in 
which he was to act the principal part, and 
of which Lord Charles and I were to be the 
delighted spectators, when the curtain which 
had hitherto veiled their merits from the 
public eye, should at last be raised. Caro- 
line gradually mingled herself again with the 
great world, and from the vortex of fashion- 
able society in every difficulty flew to me 
for comfort, as I had an unlimited fund of 
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sympathy to answer her greatest demand. 
In the strictest confidence she imparted to 
me all the vicissitudes of life and feeling 
which must inevitably fall to the share of a 
young girl whose birth and beauty were so 
far above most of those with whom she as- 
sociated, and her fortune as far beneath 
them. 

Caroline’s endless perplexity about get- 
ting invitations to parties, or tickets to 
concerts, borrowing a friend’s carriage and 
fastening herself upon an unwilling chaperon, 
might have damped the energy of any young 
lady; and I have seen her often with a face 
of as much care and sorrow about the loss 
of an escort to some place of entertainment, 
as might have done for the most serious 
misfortune. Truly a life of amusement is 
no sinecure, and the share I took in all Caro- 
line’s wearing anxieties and burning morti- 
fications considerably cooled the ardour 
with which I might otherwise have wished 
to make my own debut . I was glad to be 
trusted so confidentially, and happy indeed, 
if my utmost ingenuity could suggest any 
source of gratification to her, or to any of 
those I loved and lived for, but sho gave me 
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an early insight into the rougher side of 
great society, which showed what a struggle 
it is to all, and what a life-and-death affair 
it is to those who place their happiness on 
rising in it to eminence. 

My own gayest holiday hours were spent 
at Ashcourt Abbey, a fine old place, about 
five miles from town, and beautifully si- 
tuated on the Thames, where my mother’s 
old friend and cousin Lady Ashcourt often 
invited us, having fortunately for me seen or 
fancied that I resembled a daughter of her 
own recently deceased. When the heart is 
filled with the cherished image of one we 
have loved and lost, how often do we trace 
a likeness which others cannot see, and how 
dear is every association that restores that 
countenance to our memory! Lord Ash- 
court never could perceive the resemblance, 
but was as kind as if he had, and in his 
splendid place I seemed, for many years 
afterwards, to have two fathers and two 
homes. Esteemed as he was for his worth, 
and admired for his talents, Lord Ash- 
court’s chief delight in life consisted in the 
most unbounded hospitality, of which 1 often 
now had the happiness to partake; and 
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Lord Charles laughingly alleged that in one 
season he had invitod to his house u all 
England, part of Scotland, several from 
Ireland, and a few from the colonies.” 

Ashcourt Abbey had always been a show- 
house and one of the most magnificent near 
London. It was indeed, as the Russian 
monarch said, when he first saw Ashcourt 
Abbey, “ like a dream in stone,” and all that 
I over know of earthly grandeur was within 
those walls. There strangers flocked with 
delighted curiosity to recall the old histori- 
cal associations with which it is connected, 
and to wander for hours amidst its noble old 
trees and ancestral halls. Like a vision of 
fairy land to mo was my first introduction 
to that gigantic park and thoso noble trees, 
the splendid rooms surrounded with mirrors* 
the blazing lights reflected on every side, the 
troops of servants, and the rapid succession 
of gay animated visitors who arrived in 
troops and who seemed to live only for lux- 
ury and amusement. The very word “ econ- 
omy,” which I had been accustomed to 
mingle with every enjoyment, and even with 
every occupation of my frugal life, soemed 
here utterly extinguished, and I who had 
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been taught conscientiously to employ every 
hour of every day, discovered that here, 
time was as little valued as money, and wast- 
ed as if it were given only, like the toys of 
childhood, merely for diversion. 

When I saw so many people living as if 
their hours were as unlimited as their gold, 
and a much heavier weight upon their hands, 
I could not but think what a desirable plan 
it might be, if a sinking fund could bo esta- 
blished of all the long hours men do not 
know what to do with, and the surplus di- 
vided among those who could well employ 
forty-eight hours a-day if they had them. 
What a saving of good useful time it would 
make. If men could buy time, what a price 
some would give for it, and how cheaply 
others would let it go ! 

How strange and unnatural it seemed to 
ine when first I heard in the forenoon for 
hours together the striking of the balls at a 
billiard table. In the morning, Lord Ash- 
court played at chess, while his more juve- 
nile guests amused themselves with battle- 
dore and shuttle-cock, bagatelle or billiards, 
and in the evening, with our spirits well 
worn, though not quite exhausted, we were 
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summoned to round games of every descrip- 
tion, or to cards. My young fancy was daz- 
zled for but a short time by the glare of so 
much gayety and magnificence. It was, while 
the novelty lasted, but an imitation of hap- 
piness, wanting reality: it played round the 
head, but came not to the heart. My own real 
existence, my joys and my sorrows, were no- 
thing to those with whom I associated, and 
it was an unspeakable rest to both body and 
mind, after some of my longest and gayest 
visits at Aslicourt Abbey, where I had, like 
all visitors, to adopt the ways, the hours, and 
the amusements of others, to return home, 
where I could feel that I really belonged to 
myself, and where I shared not merely in 
the amusements, but also in the affections 
of ail around me. 



CHAPTER X. 

Oh! cast thou not 

Affection from tlice — in this bitter world, 
Hold to thy heart this only treasure fast. 
Watch — guard it — suffer not a breath to dim 
The bright gem’s purity. 


Time wore away, and one by one my merry 
joyous companions were transplanted to 
other homes. Edward and Itobert obtained, 
with much difficulty, and as a prodigious 
concession from some of our great relations, 
strong recommendations to the authorities 
in India, where Lord Charles, having no bet- 
ter prospects for them at home, or rather, 
no prospects at all, felt obliged in obedience 
to our grandfather’s intention to send them. 

The heart knoweth its own bitterness, and 
the grief suffered by my father at parting 
with both his “ boys,” was known only to him- 
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self. He would not damp the ardour of their 
ambition by the betrayal of his own feelings, 
when he saw them full of high anticipation 
and sanguine hope, but to me he opened his 
heart, confessing with what bitter regret ho 
listened to the congratulations of his friends 
on the good fortune of providing so easily 
for both my brothers. 

“ It must be, and this is all I can do for 
them,'” he said. “ I would be wrong to re- 
pine, even if I am left alone, provided my 
children be prosperous, yet how sad does it 
appear, that after spending so much of my 
own life in preparing them for the world, all 
their experience of it must begin so far from 
myself. The greater events of their career 
will of course be communicated to me, but 
the lessor details of every-day life which 
make up the sum of human happiness or 
misery, must be for ever unknown to their 
father. Yes! they are now to suffer and to 
enjoy, without my participation. The sorrows 
they shall mourn over and the pleasures they 
shall rejoice in, are no longer mine as well 
as theirs, and the evening of my days shall 
be uncheered by their presence, but I must 
quench all sorrow, and resign myself to the 
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total rupture of our once cheerful circle : 
let them only be happy, and I ask no more.” 

When Lord Charles took leave of my 
brothers, his countenance was palo as death, 
but his manner perfectly calm; and never 
can I forget the earnestness with which he 
spoke to them, saying, “ I have endeavour- 
ed, my dear boys, to fit you for the enjoy- 
ment of life, here and hereafter, — whatever 
has been wanting on my part, may Cod 
forgive, and make it up to you by his own 
far better teaching. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the great secret of happiness 
consists in laving a foundation of solid reli- 
gion, and in choosing some distinct object to 
be pursued during life with ceaseless diligence. 
Whether it be knowledge, usefulness, influ- 
ence, or any other allowable pursuit, let it 
be actively sought; yet no man in life is more 
to be pitied than he, who, having attained his 
utmost wishes, has no tiling more to seek, who 
desires nothing, who attempts nothing, who 
cares for nothing, and at last becomes good 
for nothing.” 

“ Well do I remember,” said Edward, 
“ how eager I was when a boy, to obtain my 
first watch, but not long after the prize had 
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been obtained, I scarcely cared to take the 
trouble of winding it up.” 

“ True,” replied Lord Charles, u and you 
see Sir Adam Harcourt, after spending time 
and money in building himself a house, no 
sooner saw it completed than he has gone 
abroad, the enjoyment being over when the 
progress ceased. I trust that you will see 
much of the best society, and make the best 
use of it. A solitary man is toadied and 
flattered by his own imagination into over- 
estimating himself, and under-estimating all 
others. Take every opportunity of gaining 
new information, and of imparting it, of 
studying mankind, and of benefiting them. 
No man has a right to live entirely for him- 
self, or to withdraw a link from the chain of 
mankind; and men keep their faculties much 
longer bright and active in society than in 
solitude. Those who live like a shell-fish 
alone becomo in general very positive and 
very indifferent to the foelings of others’ great 
eaters and sleepers, and talk or think of 
little else but their own health or affairs. 
Believe me, no life can be pleasing to God 
that is not useful t* man; therefore the most 
insignificant of human beings must never for 
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a moment imagine he may live in vain. 
The very weeds of the field have their uses; 
and each of you should ask himself often, for 
what purpose he was created, and whether 
he fulfils the end of his being to the glory of 
God and the good of man. In parting with 
you both, my own work on earth seems 
nearly done. Whether we meet again in 
this world or not, I appoint you, my sons, to 
that meeting in the presence of our Maker, 
for which I trust we are all preparing. 
May God’s blessing go with you where you 
go, and remain with us where we stay.” 

The over-ready congratulations of our 
friends were soon again ringing in my fa- 
ther’s ears. Caroline had gained the affec- 
tions of Philip Meredith, a rising young bar- 
rister at Dublin, to whom she was, on a 
short acquaintance, about to be united, and 
though, in their straitened circumstances, 
Lord Charles felt some cause of anxiety, yet 
on this occasion, his consent was given more 
cordially, because much more hopefully, than 
to Lord Plinlimmon. 

“ The wide world is before you, and a very 
narrow purse,” observed my father, with a look 
of parental anxiety to Caroline. 4t I long ex- 
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perienced with your mother that we could be 
happy oil very little; and you might be, as I 
greatly fear Eliza could testify, miserable on 
a great deal.” 

“ We shall see,” replied my sister with 
her usual joyous laugh. “ Two poor people 
marrying should become rich, as you know 
two negatives make an affirmative. People 
always contrive to get on somehow. At 
every wedding you see a carriage and four 
in readiness, a trousseau invariably forth- 
coming, and a wedding-cake. — An oat cake is 
perhaps all that 1 can afford! Some good- 
natured friend has generally an old, half- 
furnished country-house to lend for the ho- 
ney-moon, and after that, I never hear of 
any worse fate to a happy couple who marry 
on nothing, than their shrinking into rather 
a small house in some side street off Port- 
man Square, or at the very worst they go 
abroad and are heard of no more; therefore 
we may hope that they exist, ever after- 
wards, in perfect happiness under an Italian 
sky.” 

“ Well, dear Caroline,” replied Lord 
Charles, cheerfully, “ since your choice is 
made, keep up a good heart upon it always, 
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and a good temper will also be not amiss. 
I often think if a young man were told, when 
selecting his companion for life, that he 
might choose a certain proportion of either 
beauty or good temper, how much he might 
naturally prefer that the first should predo- 
minate; but, as time wore on, after the ho- 
ney-moon closed, or perhaps long before 
then, he would willingly allow much of the 
good looks to vanish in exchango for a lar- 
ger allowance of good temper. “ Few men,'” 
he added with a sigh, “ever met with so 
large a proportion of both united as I did; 
and if my Caroline imitates her mother, 
Philip Meredith will not have to regret for 
a single day or hour his choice. 1 ” 

I alone remained now the cherished ob- 
ject of interest and affection to the best of 
parents, — the only drawback, in the estima- 
tion of Lady Ashcourt and our many friends, 
to his success in becoming emancipated from 
the burden of family cares. With deep emo- 
tion, Lord Charles, after ho had led Caroline 
as a bride to the carriage, returned and 
clasped me, his last remaining child, in his 
arms, saying, in accents broken with emo- 
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tion, “ You arc my only comfort now. Stay 
with me, Jane! and yet whatever is for your 
good shall be for mine. I desire only to sec 
you happy; and if ever you can be happier 
with another than with me, you shall not 
hear of one selfish regret.” 

My heart swelled with a new emotion of 
gratified affection, when I thought that on 
me now devolved the power and the duty of 
making my father happy, and that all the 
responsibility which had once been shared 
by so many willing assistants, fell for the 
future upon me alone. Never was a parent 
more fondly, more devotedly, and more de- 
servedly loved than my venerated father, to 
whom I resolved from henceforth to dedicate 
my whole existence, and with this object in 
view, I had a motive for every action, an 
occupation for every moment. When I 
passed at night the door of his room, I fre- 
quently paused and offered up a prayer to 
God, that I might bo made a blessing to 
him, returning fervent thanks at the same 
time that his life and health were yet pro- 
longed ; but when I reached my own apart- 
ment, how sad and solitary did it now ap- 
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pear, and how carefully did I avert my eyes 
from the two little white beds in which my 
sisters had formerly slept. 

It was long, indeed, before in our silent 
and desertod homo, I ceased to fancy the 
gay laugh of my brothers yet resounding in 
the entrance-hall, or Caroline's light foot- 
step on the stair while she carolled a son g, 
or called me by name to execute some of 
the hundred and one errands perpetually 
invented by those who have a willing mes- 
senger always at hand. My occupations, 
however, were now rapidly increasing at 
home, as Lord Charles’s sight had become 
greatly impaired, so that he could scarcely 
read, and it became my duty to enliven him 
with music and conversation, or to let him 
hear the letters of his absent children. The 
deep interest which he felt in their contents 
rendered the task a delightful one, and I 
used sometimes to amuse myself with think- 
ing if a shop could be opened in which the 
customers might buy letters from those they 
love, what a price would sometimes be given, 
and how extravagant on that point our kind 
father would have been. 

It seemed still an established fact in the 
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conviction of our friond, Lady Ashcourt, that 
I must be a heavy care on the hands of my 
father, while the distant prosperity of my 
absent sisters must of course bo to him a 
subject of incessant enjoyment; therefore she 
pressed mo constantly to visit her at the 
Abbey. In the estimation of Lady Ash- 
court, any person unmarried was only the 
half of a whole. She gloried in her own ex- 
traordinary skill as a match-maker, and was 
evidently convinced that the best way of 
rendering Lord Charles happy for life would 
be, if, through her instrumentality, I left it 
in a carriage and four, perhaps like my 
sisters, never, or very seldom to return. 

“ But,” said I, in answer to her very kind 
entreaties one day that my visit to Ashcourt 
Abboy might be prolonged, which she ac- 
companied by a dissertation on the eligibi- 
lity of whatever match might first be offered, 
‘‘much as I like to come here, and to stay 
while you so kindly wish it, yet I have no 
wi§Ji altogether to leave my own happy 
home and my kindest of parents. If I am 
not of very great use to him, I can at least 
pick up his spectacles when they fall.” 

Lord Ashcourt was equally partial to me 
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and unwilling to let me go. With him I 
had become an established favourite, on ac- 
count of my buoyant spirits and keen delight 
in all his favourite old stories. lie called 
me his “ receiver-general,” on account of 
the ready laugh with which I welcomed his 
jests ; and many of his visitors were sur- 
prised that the aged peer, who was in ge- 
neral a man of proud and stately manners, 
should so frequently relax with mo from the 
almost repulsive dignity of his habitual man- 
ner. T was myself astonished sometimes to 
find how, unchecked by the consciousness of 
his ago and rank, or of the aw f o and reve- 
rence which he inspired in all others, I used 
to jest with him in these my juvenile days ; 
but the certainty of his regard and long ex- 
perience of his kindness, gave me perfect 
confidence, that with him and Lady Ash- 
court I could neither say nor do wrong. 
There are persons of a jealous and suspi- 
cious temper, whose utmost experience of 
past kindness never leads them to trust im- 
plicitly in the continued good intentions of 
their friends; but I felt assured that my own 
gratitude was not more permanently esta- 
blished than their regard. Lord Ashcourt 
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seemed to consider it a personal injury one 
day, when he found that I was discuss- 
ing with Lady Ashcourt a project for my 
returning home. “ What do you want 
there ? 1 he asked me in a tone of good-hu- 
moured jocularity. “ Have you not beaux 
enough or amusements enough here? Why 
have you tired of us all so soon ? 11 

4> Perhaps I am afraid of being too happy, 
— of becoming quite spoiled for my own 
quiet little tete-ci-tete home . 11 

u Then wait till you find a better home 
for yourself; and to judge from appearances 
that will not be very long . 11 

Lord Ashcourt contracted his features 
into a sly expression of comic .humour, and 
placed his finger on his lips as an intimation 
that he would keep the secret, adding in 
an under tone, “ I know of at least one in 
this room who is dying for you to remain . 11 

“ Then ho must die; for if I cannot stay 
to please you, no one else could have a 
chance . 11 

I smiled when his eye became directed to 
Sir Ernest Gordon, an unconscious object 
of Lady Ashcourt's manoeuvres for me, who 
stood at some distance proparing his flute to 
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perform our usual duet. He had been very 
adroitly placed next me at dinner during 
several previous days, when wo had kept up 
a laughing lively dialogue, without our hav- 
ing apparently a feeling or a sentiment in 
common, and we were about to part as we 
had met, I beliovod, with total indifference. 
To my kind old friend’s little gossipping 
hint, therefore, I lent an inattentive ear, and 
left him to prepare for returning to the du- 
ties of home. 


Sweet Memory, wafted by thy gentle gale, 

Oft up the stream of Time I turn my sail 
To view the fairy -haunts of long-lost hours 
Most with far greener shades, far sweeter flowers. 

Rogers. 



CHAPTER XI. 


’Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, anil look brighter when wo come. 

Byron. 


If my honoured father ever allowed him- 
self to have a favourite in his family, it had 
always been myself, and there seemed no 
bounds now to his indulgent affection. He 
saw in me the happiest and most light-heart- 
ed being on the earth, who felt no care but 
to fulfil, or rather to anticipate all his wishes, 
and ho was amused as well as pleased in 
bygone days at my transports when first pro- 
moted from the school-room, to that very 
small drawing-room, where hitherto it had 
always boon one of my happiest privileges to 
spend an hour. 

In spite of Lady Asheourt’s whispered re- 
mark that it would bo a great relief and 
comfort when I was finally disposed of, I 
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still persisted in obstinately believing that L 
should be an actual loss at*home and an irre- 
parable blank to Lord Charles. Often has 
rny heart been melted with emotion, when I 
have imagined him in solitary infirmity, with 
not one companion, if I were removed by 
death or marriage, tp watch over his declin- 
ing years. My pillow has been drenched 
with actual tears sometimes, when an ima- 
ginary picture appeared before my fancy of 
my kind-hearted parent in age and in lonely 
desolation, without me. No such fears in- 
truded, however, into the thoughts of my 
friend Lady Ashcourt, who considered that 
parents should live* and feel only for the pro- 
sperity of their children. “ It is their duty,” 
she remarked, “ and even a pleasing one, to 
forward, as 1 myself have done, coute qul 
coate , the fortunes of my family, and with 
Spartan firmness to sacrifice, without reserve 
or regret, my own domestic ties, dear and 
precious as they may be, for the promotion 
of my children's worldly interests.” 

As both Eliza and Caroline had been strik- 
ingly beautiful, Lord Charles was much in 
the habit of lecturing us all indiscriminately 
on the perils of beauty. He yvas anxiously 
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desirous that our minds should be fortified 
in good time, agamst the inroads of vanity ; 
but the experience of one or two balls did 
more to ward oft* any access of conceit than 
all he could say. I soon became convinced, 
from lamentable experience, that nothing but 
parental partiality could suggest an appre- 
hension that in a London season any young 
girl with neither fortune nor introductions, 
could become greatly dazzled by her own 
position. In all Lord Charles 1 well-intended 
warnings not to bo spoiled by the admiration 
which must inevitably fall to my share, his 
own civilities on the subject were greater 
than any I was likely to encounter elsewhere. 

It makes me smile now with indulgent pity 
for my former self, to remember how impor- 
tant then seemed such trifles, now but as 
bubbles on the rushing stream, which has 
long sinco swept away on its tide, into almost 
utter oblivion, scenes, and thoughts, and 
feelings, once so engrossing. How vividly 
do I now recollect my first ball. The new 
dress presented to me for the occasion, 
by Lord Ashcourt ; Lady Ashcourt’s last 
touches to the drapery before I left the 
drawing-room; Lord Charles 1 injunctions to 
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Mrs Howard, my chaperon, not to let me 
dance too much nor stay too late; and the 
jesting anticipations of all three respecting 
my debuts which they had not a doubt would 
be brilliant ! 

Yes ! I recall that scene as if it had been but 
yesterday, my own undoubting confidence of 
perfect felicity, the dazzling glare of lights as 
1 entered, the confusion of sounds, the deafen- 
ing music, the clamour of a hundred tongues, 
the vociferation of my own name at the door, 
and my almost mortified surprise at the 
matter-of-courso reception given me by our 
hostess, Lady Clifford, who neither knew nor 
cared that this was my first and only ball. 
Amidst the swelling tide of arrivals, Lady 
Clifford became immediately afterwards un- 
conscious of my presence, and I, who had 
almost fancied that those around would be 
aware of the novelty of my emotions, and 
ready to sympathize in them — I, who had 
been assured that my white dress ornament- 
ed with water-lilies, would fascinate all eyes, 
and that the multitude of my partners would 
be my only perplexity, — I soon found myself 
jostled with Mrs Howard into the obscurest 
recess of the ball-room, alike unnoticed and 
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unknown. No conflicting partners were im- 
patiently desirous to offer themselves, but 
there I had ample leisure to observe, as if 
from a side-box at the theatre, the whirling 
mass of strangers around. Everybody seem- 
ed intimate with everybody, all happy to 
meet and not very sorry to part; greetings 
were exchanged, civilities paid, partners 
changed in rapid succession ; and gradually 
as the novelty of my surprise wore off*, a 
sense of solitary insignificance began to op- 
press my mind. 

A ball is a miniature of life itself, with its 
prosperities and adversities, its successes and 
disappointments, its short-lived joys, and its 
much more frequent mortifications. If the 
care-worn hearts of all could be as unveiled 
as the smiling faces, how ill-matched would 
they seem; and if there were a visible ther- 
mometer to disclose the actual degree of 
cheerfulness in each person’s mind, how un- 
expected would be the general disclosure, for 
there are in a ball-room, sometimes, trage- 
dies as deep as any on the stage, but they 
aro acted under a veil of cheerfulness, which 
no eye ever penetrates 

It is one great secret of happiness, not to 
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be exclusively occupied with ourselves and 
our own affairs, as a proof of which I found, 
while admiring others, perfect contentment in 
the consciousness of being unadmired myself, 
and experienced the greatest delight while 
cheerfully witnessing, as a mere looker-on, 
so gay a scene. I felt that my mind had been 
formed for better things than to envy others 
their more brilliant enjoyments, yet my 
feelings were far different indeed from those 
that sparkled within me on entering the 
room, till at length they became gradually 
sobered down almost into sadness. 

1 smiled then, and could smile yet to re- 
member how my sense of humiliation was 
completed when our very good-humoured 
host. Sir Henry Clifford, who had evidently 
compassionated for some minutes my state 
of suspended animation, led up to me a shy, 
unwilling boy, in a jacket, with whom he 
proposed that I should dance. Sir Henry 
at the same time explained that he would 
gladly have become my partner himself, had 
he not unfortunately attempted a reel the 
week before, and broken the tendon Achilles, 
an accident which I believe invariably occurs 
to elderly gentlemen, when, after a long in- 
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terval, they relapse into dancing. When I 
perceived the bald head and snow-white 
whiskers of that very good-natured Sir 
Honry, it seemed that I should have been 
most unreasonable to expect any explanation 
whatever of his unwillingness or inability to 
dance, but I received his apology as gravely 
as it was made. 

Such little incidents seemed then to have 
an importance which appears to me now al- 
most incredible. How true it is that we do 
indeed “ die daily.” The events, once all in 
all to our happiness, become indifferent; the 
friends formerly dearest to our affections are 
gone ; the amusements which filled up the 
measure of our enjoyment become tedious ; 
the mortifications which seemed like death 
itself aro only laughed at ; the hopes we lived 
for aro extinct, and everything changes around 
and within us, till we seem strangers oven to 
our former selves. Yesterday and last year 
are now no moro mine to spend again, but I 
am as much dead to them as I shall be to 
my whole past life when I am laid in the 
grave. An old fable relates that there is a 
paradise in which the spirits of departed men 
exist only so long as they are remembered 
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and lamented on earth. The good and great 
who immortalized themselves in the memories 
of mankind are supposed to enjoy there a 
perpotual youth, and oven those who survive 
in the recollection of only a single individual 
have a precarious existence while that one 
recollection lasts; but in such a case, how 
many, like that kind old Sir Henry Clifford, 
would now have been indebted to my memory 
for their last lingering glimpse of existence. 

I now mingled very generally, for some 
time, in society, chiefly at Ashcourt Abbey, 
where my reception was always more than 
kind. With good-lmmour and unbroken 
spirits, I became generally popular, and 
though there were acknowledged beauties, 
and richly endowed heiresses, who seemed to 
possess a more brilliant position, yet 1 would 
very unwillingly have exchanged with any 
one of the number. Their time and atten- 
tion were divided by too many competitors, 
among whom they found little time for any 
extended conversation which could reach 
either to the head or heart, but I had a 
deeper and more lasting enjoyment with the 
few who knew me well and devoted them- 
selves to me frequently. It soon became 
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well known that I felt really indifferent 
about dancing, being so well amused with 
conversation that, though perfectly wil- 
ling to make up a set if required, I much 
preferred looking on, and the natural vivacity 
of my disposition never failed to gather a 
circle round one so evidently unsophisticated 
and so very ready to be pleased. 

An old author remarks that the worst 
book is better than the best conversation; 
but who that has experienced the pleasure 
of enlightened intercourse, would agree with 
him, or would not rather testify that it is 
the highest and best source of social enjoy- 
ment, and of mental improvement? While 
placing myself mind to mind, as well as face 
to face, with others, and listening to their 
sentiments and feelings, my own were drawn 
out, and when thus brought to light, tin? 
novelty of expressing my opinions made 
them often seem as new to me as if they had 
been those of a stranger. For teaching hu- 
mility, no school can be more efficacious than 
candidly to study the intellects of others, ns 
that almost invariably lowers our apprecia- 
tion of ourselves, by proving that every in- 
dividual excels us in something. Those who 
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go much into society are soon taught their 
own level, and learn that moderate estimate 
of themselves which it is one of our chief 
Christian duties to cultivate, and one of the 
chief objects in Scripture to inculcate; but 
in solitude men acquire almost invariably an 
overgrown opinion of their own talents and 
importance. They have no standard with 
which to compare themselves, and undoubt- 
edly if a dwarf wore to believe himself a 
giant, he might consider himself the tallest 
man of the age, till he came into contact 
with those above him. 

To me society was like a rattle to a child, 
full of the most joyous but ceaseless diver- 
sion. All the feelings and sensibilities of my 
heart were as yet reserved for home, and I 
was unconscious of any attachment deeper 
or stronger than that which would have 
made me ready, willing, and happy to lay 
down every enjoyment of existence for my 
best of parents. Often did Lord and Lady 
Ashcourt complain of the hesitation with 
which I still accepted their invitations to 
the Abbey, and of the difficulty with which 
they induced me to prolong my visits. Lord 
Charles, lonely as he was, and nearly blind. 
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evidently guessed the motive which con- 
stantly hurried me home, and facilitated my 
frequent departures, or encouraged the pro- 
longation of my absence, with an indulgent 
kindness, which rendered mo only the more 
bound to be considerate for him. How fre- 
quently, in the splendid circle of Ashcourt 
Abbey, surrounded as I was by the glitter 
and gayety of that most brilliant and fascin- 
ating society, my own imagination has been 
turned to the picture of my honoured father, 
seated at homo in his solitary arm-chair, 
his newspaper unread, and his tea prepared 
by a servant. I seemed almost to hear his 
sigh of melancholy weariness, as he withdrew 
at length from the ghastly dulness of his 
silent fireside, and retired to bed, while none 
were near to bid him a cheerful “ good 
night.” 

Thoughts sucli as theso haunted me in 
hours which would have been otherwise full 
of heedless enjoyment, but even then no 
sorrow moved my sympathy more than a 
dreary and solitary old age. While stran- 
gers saw in mo only a light-hearted laughter- 
loving girl, and Lord Ashcourt, whose par- 
tiality was like that of a parent, surrounded 
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me with every enjoyment that his kind-heart 
could suggest, none knew or guessed that the 
more I was indulged and amused, the more 
did my heart reproach me with the contrast 
of my father’s silent evenings at home; there- 
fore, again and again, not many days after 
being received with the kindest of welcomes 
at Ashcourt, did I break the enticing spell, 
to hurry away amidst the half angry re- 
monstrances of my very kind friends. If 
Lady Ashcourt had been my mother twice 
over, she could not have acted more affec- 
tionately; and as she had besides, an amateur 
love of match-making in general, she amused 
herself with many plans for me. To her 
active mind it supplied excitement like gam- 
bling itself, to project matrimonial schemes, 
and then, suitable or unsuitable, by every 
means in her power, to bring them about. 
Many a well-laid plot she devised for me, 
which amused for a time and then disap- 
pointed her; but still, as the architect of my 
fortunes, she began the edifice again, with 
fresh hopes and fresh materials. Though 
never what Lord Ashcourt called “flirta- 
tious,” yet I had lively spirits and an inex- 
haustible fund of nonsense, to supply the 
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place of conversation, most of which was 
addressed to the good old Lord himsolf, in 
whose eyes it seemed impossible for me to 
say or do wrong, as ho appeared really to 
forget I was not his own daughter. 

I had always the agreeable task awarded 
to me of entertaining any young ladies who 
visited at the Abbey, and this was an easy 
duty, as few things came amiss to me that 
pleased my associates; yet nothing sur- 
prised me more than the very different 
styles of life chosen by those who have no 
one to control their tastes. If every living 
person were obliged, for ono day in the 
yoar, to change his own mode of life with 
some other person of equal independence, 
how miserable they all would be. The ac- 
tivo man who delights in despatching twen- 
ty letters a-day, would tire intolerably, if he 
were forced to exchange with the idle man, 
who prefers playing twenty games at back- 
gammon in a morning; and the early six-in- 
the-morning man who walks out to see the 
sun rise, would be miserable if obliged to 
change with a man of fashion who scarcely 
rises before sunset. 

In riding, walking, billiards, music, or 
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conversation, I was partner-of* all- work, to 
all, since each amusement in turn became 
the object of my preference according to the 
taste or whim of others; and as Lord and 
Lady Ashcourt retired during most of the 
morning, the house and visitors seemed all 
my own. Brilliant as my position was 
thought at Ashcourt, and exuberant as 
my spirits became there, still a truer and a 
deeper pleasure was mine when, returning 
to the home of my father, he would hurry 
to meet me, clasp mo in his arms, and thank 
God that I was again restored to him. 
Lady Ashcourt warned me strenuously 
sometimes against making myself too neces- 
sary, remarking that nothing was more in- 
convenient, than to be the first and sole ob- 
ject of any old person’s affections, as thoy 
are apt to become intolerably exigeantc , 
and she admonished mo to make the ser- 
vants do for Lord Charles’ personal comfort 
much of what I now did myself. Lady 
Ashcourt was in the habit of descanting 
largely on the advantage of clubs, in reliev- 
ing ladies from the tedious task of amusing 
those who are not ainuseable, the idle gen- 
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tlemon of a drawing-room, and she advised 
me if possible to throw Lord Charles more 
and more on his own resources. 

u lieally, my dear Jane, you are spoiling 
him,” sho said one day in a tone of good- 
humoured remonstrance, when I had declined 
accompanying her to an evening concert. 
“ Your fire-side life at home is like that of 
an old woman at eighty. No duty can bind 
you to sacrifice in this way, all your youth, 
and the beauty of your girlhood. Could 
not Lord Charles’ valet road aloud to him 
in the newspapers?’ 

“ Yes! but who is to discuss all the news 
with my father. Who would know what 
aro the ovents which give him pleasure or 
pain. He can live, but he cannot enjoy life 
without mo. Dear Lady Ashcourt, my 
kindest of all friends, if you could remember 
my father as I do! — brilliant spirits within, 
and a joyous circle around him, my mother 
anticipating his every want, and his children 
watching his every look, — you would cease 
to wonder that now, when I see him helpless 
and alone, struggling to bear with cheerful- 
ness the remembrance of what has been and 
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tho reality of wliat is, no pleasure seems to 
me worth the namo compared to that of 
giving him consolation.” 

“ Well, my dear! live like a parrot chain- 
ed to its perch if you please, but be assured 
tho old arc much better when forced to 
exert themselves, and not to hang like a 
dead weight on tho shoulders of the young. 
I see many old people now who liavo no- 
thing earthly to do but to sit all day won- 
dering what o’clock it is! If you accustom 
Lord Charles to bo read to, and walked 
with, and thought for so assiduously, what 
is he to do when you marry, as of course 
you must. With so many admirers, do you 
mean to refuse them all?” 

64 In truth, Lady Ashcourt, I may refuse 
all who have ever proposed to mo, without 
once having to say, 4 no;’ but if any gentle- 
man were so forward as to make me an 
otter, perhaps that would be the safest plan! 
I see so many married people who had much 
better have let it alone. It is said, you 
know, that married people should be happy 
if they can, and single people can be happy 
if they will.” 

“ No, no ! think better of it, and go with 
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me to the concert to-night, pursued Lady 
Ashcourt. “ People, who shall be nameless, 
are anxious for you to enliven our party, and 
I shall arrange tlio plan with Lord Charles, 
who can make no difficulty .” 

“ He certainly would not, but that is the 
very reason why I must consider him. My 
father’s spirits wero evidently low this morn- 
ing, though he did his best to conceal that 
from me. No, my dear Lady Ashcourt, 
cost what it may, and it costs me a great 
deal, I cannot and must not go. You oiler 
me inducements that might overcome a 
stronger head or heart than mine, but I 
ought to be obstinate, and I am. There 
is but one obvious duty in life for me, 
and most thankful I am for every day it 
lasts. The greatest compliment paid to 
woman-kind was by that French author who 
says, 4 sans fas femmes, les deux cxtmnites de 
la 'tie serai ent sans aide , and le milieu sans 
joie .’ I am satisfied, perfectly satisfied with 
the part assigned to me.” 

44 But you have duties to yourself that 
should not be overlooked, and pleasures too 
that need not be given up.” 

u Lady Ashcourt, you know as well as I, 
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and you act upon it too, that wherever duty 
and inclination are at variance, it becomes 
evident which ought to carry the day, and I 
do not even wish Lord Charles to know that 
I had the invitation you so kindly give me.” 

“Well! well! you may be right and I 
wrong, but you will tire and repent at last, 
though not, 1 hope, too late,” replied Lady 
Ashcourt good-humouredly, “ (Test la mer a 
boirp" 

That night my father and I drank tea 
tete-ji-teto. I sung to him his favourite 
ballads, listened with interest to the often- 
repeated stories of his youth, assisted his 
imagination when looking far into the futur- 
ity of my brothers 1 and sisters’ prosperity, 
palliated all the deficiences of attention which 
hurt him in Lady Plinlimmon, and placed 
everything in the happiest light to cheer 
him. If my sister wrote from abroad, her 
letter always seemed to be penned when she 
was dull or unwell, or busy, anything in 
short but at leisure to amuse, and if ever a 
long letter did come to Lord Charles, it was 
sure to be when matters were going amiss 
with her. When she had been ill, or when 
some mortification or annoyance: had given 
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her a temporary disgust with the great 
world, she then sometimes claimed the sym- 
pathy of those who, in every vicissitude of 
life, were unchangeably her well-wishers and 
friends. Jn perplexity or apprehension she 
always therefore wrote to us, but forgot 
generally to write again after her mind had 
been relieved. How very often has my kind 
old father continued to be full of anxiety 
about illnesses she had long since recovered, 
or about difficulties which had long ago been 
surmoun ted . I n 1 i fe th ere arc al ways ‘ 1 two 
sides of the shield.'” Those who are selfish 
keep the brightest to themselves, while to 
others they paint all things in the blackest 
colours; but a generous mind will constantly 
seek out what is most cheering for the 
benefit of his friends, smile when the heart 
is sad, and help the old especially to as 
much sunshine as can honestly be given, 
keeping back the shadow's as considerately 
as truth will allow. 

“ As a beam o'er the face of the water may glow, 

While the stream runs in darkness and eoldness below, 

So the cheek may be tinged with a warm sunny smile, 
Though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while.” 

1 read to my father as usual that evening 
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some chapters of the Bible, on which ho 
gave mo some of his own admirable remarks, 
the impression of which remains with me 
yet. In reading Holy Scripture the mind 
of Lord Charlos was like a web of cloth 
which receives a deeper dye every time it is 
dipped, and that evening was ono of the 
truest enjoyment which intellect and piety 
could afford. Lord Charles at length heard 
a ceaseless succession of carriages, thunder- 
ing past our windows from the Hanover 
Square concert, and he hold out his hand to 
mewith a smile of the most heartfelt satis- 
faction saying, 

“Well! my dear Jane! you and I have 
spent a happier evening than any of those 
gay people who are paying a guinea to be 
amused.” 

Thus I was moro than rewarded for stay- 
ing at homo, thankful ho did not guess that 
it had been a sacrifice, and only ashamed 
that for a moment I had ever allowed my- 
self to think it one. — * 



CHAPTER XII. 


The lu art that bleeds 

From any stroke of fate, or human wrongs. 

Loves to disclose' itself, that listening pity 
May drop a healing tear upon the wound. 

Maso.v 


It seems the inevitable destiny of mortals 
that in all imprudent attachments between 
two young persons, the beginning shall 
novel* be observed till too late, by those who 
might have prevented the mischief; so that, 
liko a fire in a dwelling-house, it secretly 
gains vigour and strength, until at last the 
whole family is roused to use every despe- 
rate remedy that might extinguish the 
Haine, even though nothing but a miserable 
wreck be loft behind. 

Now that the triumphs and sorrows, the 
interests, and even the affections of my life 
are all ended, may it not be recorded with- 
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out vanity that, little as I concurred in my 
kind friend Lady Ashcourt’s general love 
of match-making, yet I had reason to be 
deeply gratified at the preference testified 
for me by many whose partiality was indeed 
an honour. 

Little as the deeper emotions of life have 
contributed to my subsequent happiness, yet 
would I not willingly part with the con- 
sciousness of having become first, in the at- 
tachment of one w ho was then, and has ever 
since been, first in mine. 

The only match that Lady Ashcourt 
never projected for me was, with her own 
nephew’, the son anti heir of Sir William 
Crofton, who came to the Abbey on his re- 
turn from commanding a frigate in the 
Mediterranean, and met me there, lie ap- 
peared to those who merely saw him for a 
short time, the most lively and .heedless of 
sailors, from whom a transient expression of 
thought or of feeling would have seemed 
almost misplaced. He one day maintained 
to me that cheerfulness was a sign of vvis 
doin, seeing that the gravest animal is an 
ass, the gravest bird an owl, the gravest 
fish an oyster, and, certainly the gravest 
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man a fool; but, as Lady Ashcourt told him, 
whether he displayed wisdom or not by 
merriment, he certainly laughed often till 
ho displayed his wisdom teeth. Captain 
Crofton’s presence in the room was enliven- 
ing as a sunbeam ; for possessing brilliant, 
almost ungovernable spirits, he pleased all 
and offended none. With him every joy 
amounted to rapture, while sorrow itself ap- 
peared to grow light. Yet beneath that 
sparkling surface of vivacity which seemed 
without end or limit, there lay, like the 
treasures of the deep, concealed, an extreme 
of sensibility which gave the most effective 
variety to Captain Crofton’s character. He 
had indeed a world of thought and feeling, 
known to few, and known in its wholo inten- 
sity to none but myself. It was with sur- 
prise as well as pleasure I first learned that 
with all his vivacity he had a strong sense 
of devotion, and could 

“ Look through earth’s gladness to the gladder skies.” 

How true it is, that where the brightest 
lights appear, the strongest shadows are 
contrasted! Wo had kept up a laughing, 
lively brother-and-sister intimacy for many 
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months, before I began in the remotest de- 
gree to understand the real power and 
depth of his character, or even of my own ; 
still less did I suspect that his happiness 
depended at all on myself ; especially con- 
sidering that I had always been told he was 
to marry his cousin Miss Man waring, a great 
Devonshire heiress. My first suspicion of 
its being otherwise, was occasioned by his 
saying to me one day, in a tone of much 
emotion, that his affections had been for 
some time irretrievably engaged. 

u Yes, 1 " replied I, in a lively bantering 
tone, “ I am not quite unprepared to hear 
the confession!” 

“ Indeed ! then 1 may toll you that there 
is one, and only one, young lady who could 
make me happy, and on whom every hope 
of my existence depends.” 

“ Ah ! that is what every gentleman says 
in this house, with his eyes of course turned 
towards Devonshire. IIow could any one 
suppose you insensible to what every one 
else admires — such accomplishments, such 
wit, humour ” 

“ Stop ! stop! Miss Uouvcrie ! where are 
you running to l You are evidently inventing 
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an imaginary young lady for me. Whom do 
you mean T 

“ Whom could any one mean but Miss 
Man waring T 1 

“ Pshaw ! How can you bo so absurd ? 
1 should die of Beethoven and Mozart in a 
week. 1 should fall into a crotchet fever, 
and expire in a demi-somiquaver. No ! — look 
everywhere else and you will be nearer 
the truth, — look at home, and you will be 
nearest of all.” lie hurried out of the room 
in evident agitation, and I remained panic- 
struck with astonishment. 

As the almost adopted daughter of Lord 
and Lady Ashcourt, I had become accustom- 
ed to receive so much attention from all their 
guests, that for many months nothing in Cap- 
tain Crofton’s assiduities had appeared to me 
more than the common custom of the house. 
At first he devoted half his time, and latterly 
the whole of it, whenever that was possible, 
to conversing with me. In our riding and 
walking parties he became always my escort, 
but he contrived to give that so accidental 
an aspect, and rallied himself so humourous- 
ly on his own singular good fortune in be- 
ing with me, that I could scarcely have sus- 
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pectcd the trouble ho afterwards told me he 
took to arrange it all to his wishes. Week 
after week, Henry Crofton established his 
place next to mo at dinner, — read all the 
books I recommended, — repeated, in a beau- 
tifully modulated voice, tlio most touching 
poetry, — sung the songs I liked, — called in- 
cessantly at my father’s lion so when I was 
there, or even when I was absent, and fas- 
cinated Lord Charles as much as myself, by 
his peculiar powers of entertainment. Like 
most sailors, Henry had seen all round the* 
world, and, unliko many, ho had read and 
thought much. We compared our thoughts 
upon happiness, our opinions on religion, our 
verdict on books, our likings and dislikings 
to individuals. Every subject was then dis- 
cussed between us but love, which seemed 
never for a moment to suggest itself to either 
of us. So at least I then thought, and so I 
thought for many months afterwards, but 
time had at length disclosed to me how much 
T was mistaken in his feelings; as well as in 
my own. Lady Ashcourt maintained that 
no single lady and unmarried gentleman 
are ever in company with each other, with- 
out each privately considering, and fully 
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making up their minds, whether they would 
suit or not suit; but till now, the idea of 
Henry Crofton becoming attached to me had 
never entered my head. The days and hours 
we then enjoyed, seemed scarcely to bo reck- 
oned in the vulgar current of life. I was 
but twenty-one, and Henry Crofton twenty- 
five, the very age of romance; and with 
youth, opportunity, and the consciousness 
that our growing attachment was unsuspect- 
ed, as well as the hopo that it could not be 
disapproved of, we became every day more 
essential to each others happiness, the mu- 
tual objects of a first and an unalterable 
affection, which lie at last, with his usual 
frankness, declared, and I, with deep emo- 
tion, as frankly accepted. 

We anticipated no difficulties, as Henry 
was an only son, and his father possessed 
of enormous wealth, while my own con- 
nections were equal to his; and for a 
short time it was his delight to add some- 
thing of romance to the interest of our en- 
gagement, by letting it be known only to 
ourselves ; therefore I delayed announcing it 
to Lord Charles till we were together. Like 
Henry himself, I never enjoyed or suffered 
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by halves ; and when he confessed to me how 
long his attachment had lasted, the world 
itself seemed a new world to me. I even re- 
gretted, like a miser who had squandered his 
gold, that, before being aware of the happi- 
ness which awaited me, so many weeks and 
months had elapsed in a common-place way, 
— they were gone for ever, without having 
been embellished with tho consciousness of 
mutual attachment which might have be- 
longed to them. In doubt and uncertainty 
they had passed away, never to return ; and 
I thought how every future day of my life 
would now be of more value than any which, 
before I felt assured of Henry’s sentiments, 
had fled. 

I had a thorough conviction, which re- 
mains unaltered, of tho happiness attendant 
on a well-founded attachment. IT nconscious, 
therefore, of any probable obstacle to our 
mutual felicity, I allowed my heart to dwell 
on tho pleasing anticipation of making a 
happy home for one who loved, and trusted, 
and preferred me before all others ; and in 
every plan of future happiness, my doar fa- 
ther was included as cordially by Henry as 
by myself. 
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It should be a frequent question of those 
who gain tho affections, or even if it be mere- 
ly the friendship of another, “ Is he the hap- 
pier for having loved me V From the mo- 
ment that llonry committed his heart to my 
keeping, I felt how sacred was the trust, and 
prayed that through life, as well as now, he 
might never have cause to regret, even in 
tho most trifling instance, that to my care 
his happiness had been confided. It pleased 
me to think of the duties I was about to ful- 
fil, among which my delight would hereafter 
be, to consider his feelings more than my 
own, to cultivate for his sake the pursuits ho 
loved best, to make his chosen friends my 
own, to sympathize in all his wishes, to ful- 
fil all his desires, to promote his interests, to 
pray for him and cherish him, as my duty 
and affection should hereafter combine to 
dictate. Yes ! if I could have divided into 
two portions tho joys from the sorrows of 
life, and taken all the last to myself, I should 
have done so and been satisfied. I yet re- 
member the glow of heart with which I wish- 
ed his sentiments might always continue the 
same, when Lady Ashcourt congratulated 
Henry on having been so well amused and 
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happy at a boat race which ho had won, and 
he gracefully approached me to whisper, in 
accents audible to myself alone, “ I can bo 
amused anywhere, but happy only with you, 
and happy then beyond expression. I trust 
you have no doubt of that, unless you are 
one of those who doubt every tiling.” 

“ I am but too happy to believe you,” I 
replied ; “ and I doubt nothing but my own 
merits to deserve your affection.” 

“ Throw that doubt into the fire, then, or 
give it to me, as \ should be glad merely to 
doubt whether I am deserving of you, being 
at present quite certain that I am not. [ 
read an advertisement of a book once called 
the Sorrows of somebody, in nine volumes ; 
but they would be nothing to mine, if you 
were to treat me no bettor than T deserve, 
and refuse me. In that case, I shall sit re- 
gularly down to bo miserable. How should 
1 look, like patience on a monument 2” 

“ You would certainly be smiling at grief, 
being so riev.se par constitution , that I suspect 
your heart would take a great deal of break- 

ing -” . 

“ If you tried, it would not ; but to all 
others it is adamant !” 



CHAPTER XIII. 


But pleasures are like poppies spread; 
Wo snatch the flower, the bloom is fled; 
Or like the snow-falls on the river, 

A moment white, then melts for ever; 
Or like the Borealis race, 

That Hit e’er you can point their place; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amidst the storm. 


Lady Ashcourt seemed to awaken sudden- 
ly, as from a dream, to the consciousness 
that Captain Orofton’s assiduities were of no 
ordinary nature, and having observed him 
one day return from his ride, with a beauti- 
ful bouquet of tho rarest flowers, which he 
presented to me, and some of which I wore 
as a wreath in my hair at dinner, she took 
an opportunity, some time after the ladies 
had retired to the drawing-room, of good- 
humouredly rallying mo on wasting so much 
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of my time and attention with her lively 
earc-for-nobody nephew. 

“ Ho is tlie very essence of humour, and 
of good- humour too, I acknowledge, and I 
never before saw him prefer one young lady 
to another,” she remarked. “ For your sake, 
Jane, I wish greatly he had an independent 
L. 10,000 a-year; but his father, Sir William, 
is very difficult to deal with, and extremely 
arbitrary. As partners for a dance you are 
admirably suited to each other, but not as 
partners for life, seeing that, unless Henry 
marries to please my brother, the only estate 
he would ever inherit lies in the moon.” 

“ Pray, what ill-conditioned young gentle- 
man is this you are discussing !” asked Cap- 
tain Crofton, having strolled into the room 
unobserved, and reached the back of our so- 
fa, over which he leaned in time to overhear 
the emphatic conclusion of his aunt’s remark. 
u It cannot possibly be your very promising 
nephew, though people have an odd inconve- 
nient habit of appearing very unexpectedly 
when their names are mentioned. If I were 
as ill off, my dear aunt, as the gentleman 
you so feelingly allude to, I should try this 
very brilliant experiment : As fortunes seem 
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always whimsically bequeathed to those who 
are already rich, I should borrow an enor- 
mous sum of money for one year, and so pass 
myself off as being immensely wealthy. In 
consequence, a number of wills would imme- 
diately be executed in my favour, and I 
should speedily become a perfect Croesus.'” 

“ Very ingenious!” said 1; “ and then, as 
a natural consequence, you would begin to 
save! Nothing in life is more perplexing than 
to observe that most rich men live as if they 
were poor, and the poor as if they were rich. 
Some bountiful faii\y evidently presides over 
the indulgences of those who, throwing aside 
the vulgar trammels of an income, boldly 
launch into a boundless ocean of extrava- 
gance. 11 

“ 1 quite agree with the last speaker f 1 
added Captain Crofton, laughing. u Is there 
any man living who lias not, from his earliest 
childhood, a traditionary remembrance of 
persons who were always pointed out as be- 
ing perfectly ruined. Such people carry 
their ruin so gracefully, that no mortal can 
perceive any trace of it! In their establish- 
ments, their tables, their cellars, or their 
wardrobes, the word retrenchment is un- 
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known ; and their lavish expenditure conti- 
nues to shine triumphantly from year to year 
before the wondering eyes of an ordinary 
beholder like myself, not in the secret, and 
quite perplexed to imagine by what invisible 
cork jacket such persons keep their heads 
above water. 1 ’ 

“ Yes P added 1 ; we arc alarmed very 
often with rumours of embarrassment im- 
pending over the Harringtons and Sir Sa- 
muel Bridgeport, which are put to silence at 
their utmost height, by the apparition of 
Mrs Harrington in a new carriage, or by new 
wings and a new lodge being added to Sir 
Samuel's house in the country. My father’s 
rich neighbour in Herefordshire, Sir Francis 
Peterborough, told us that he had been 
grumbling over his taxes lately, and medi- 
tating whether to dismiss half his establish- 
ment, that he might be well within his in- 
come, when Sir Samuel, with no income at 
all, started a pack of harriers, and invited 
him to spend some weeks at Bridgeport 
House, where lie found a large party living 
on turtle, venison, and champagne. 11 

“ Such people remind me, 11 said Lady Ash- 
court, “ of a celebrated Hindoo conjuror, 
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who contrived, after long practice, to sit in 
the air upon nothing. The mysterious art of 
living well without an income is known only 
to the initiated. Should any one of those 
ingenious individuals ever fall into poverty, 
— a catastrophe which seems impossible, — , 
we must persuade him to givo a popular 
course of lectures on the science of producing 
spontaneous wealth. He must add also, a 
short and easy method altogether to super- 
sede the use of money, and hints on the best 
mode of dealing with shopkeepers, duns, and 
creditors.” 

“ Some author wisely remarks that the 
greatest service a man can do his country 
is, to pay his own debts, and in that respect 
I have always boon a most conscientious 
patriot,” observed ITcnry. “It is lucky for 
Sir Samuel, however, that the same law does 
not exist in this free country which I en- 
countered once in ltusgia. There no man can 
leave any town in which he has resided, 
without advertising three days previously 
his intended departure, or leaving security 
to his creditors; but here a man may drown 
himself in debt, and not be one whit the 
worse.” 
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11 Wait a little and the tables do turn, 1 ’ 
said I, “ or what use would there be for 
the King’s Bench ? Sheridan, the greatest 
adept of the day, galloped at length over 
his last shilling.” 

4< Yes! yet in his case we perceive that, 
though bankruptcy bo considered in the first 
instance an awful catastrophe, people after 
one or two repetitions, and coining forth 
every time enriched, seem to roscmble 
equestrians who are said never to be 
thoroughly good riders till they have suf- 
fered a fall or two. Though Sheridan spent, 
as many others do, ten times the fortune he 
ever possessed, yet his last public appoar- 
ance confirms all 1 say, as no one had a 
more magnificent funeral. 

“ Yes, bailiffs may seize bis last blanket to-day, 

Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow.” 

“ There can be no doubt,” added Lady Ash- 
court, “ that the good-humoured sympathy 
of mankind is much at the service of those 
whose self-indulgence cannot be restrained 
within the bounds of common prudence, while 
it is entirely withheld from the man of af- 
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fluence who holds his well-filled purse with 
an iron grasp, and neither asks money nor 
gives it. 

u 1 often think,” observed I, “ what a pro- 
longed and daily torture it would be to all 
rich misers, if an act of Parliament were pass- 
ed that every man must live according to 
his means, and that if he will not engage 
an establishment suited to his fortune, a 
committee shall be appointed to do it for 
him. There is Sir Adam Harcourt, who, 
with his .Pi 4,000 a year, owes the public a 
liberal expenditure, and scarcely has a ser- 
vant or a living thing belonging to him; 
suppose this new law obliged him to main- 
tain a man- cook, a butler, half-a-dozen pow- 
dered footmen, and a stablcful of grooms, 
what a number of people would be made 
happy and comfortable at his expense, and 
really ought to be! It would quite enliven 
the street to see the splendid carriage he 
would then be obliged to keep.” 

“ Sir Adam would suffer less torture if he 
lost the half of his income than if he were 
obliged to spend the whole,” replied Lady 
Ashcourt; “ but the rarest instance of what 
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people call common sense, — the most un- 
common sense of all, — is for men to live 
exactly in proportion to what they have . 11 

“ I wonder / 1 added Lady Ashcourt / 4 whe- 
ther there is most money saved now that 
ought to be spent, or spent that ought to 
be saved. In my younger days poor people 
were expected to make hay when the sun 
shone, and to save for a rainy day, but 
no such duty seems inculcated now. It is 
considered a reproach to human nature, for 
instance, if a retired actor or author bo re- 
duced to indigence in his declining years; 
but no one seems to imagine, tlmt, if the one 
had previously received a hundred pounds 
a-night, or the other a thousand pounds 
a-vohune, for his labours, ho ought to hate 
provided for his own old age more than for 
any other porson’s. Indeed if he had saved 
a handsome fortune, as lie might have done, 
it would then ho thought his duty to assist 
those who had not . 11 

Henry watched with humorous enjoy- 
ment the kindling eye of Lady Ashcourt, as 
she warmed upon one of her favourite sub- 
jects, and often afterwards, when the anima- 
tion of her mind became suspended, and she 
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seemed falling into irretrievable silence, he 
slyly resumed a topic on which, in jest or in 
earnest, ho could talk a great deal of sensible 
nonsense, and she was always ready to reply. 

“ How much the average of worldly felicity 
might be increased !” observed he one day, 
drawing in his chair beside us with a look of 
assumed gravity, “ if the large fortunes that 
somo rich men will not and cannot spend, 
wore, by somo magical contrivance, secretly 
transferred into the pockets of those who 
could and would make wealth contribute to 
the general happiness. Let the figures in 
Sir Adam Ilarcourt’s banking book continuo 
the same; and as ho never, at any rate, sees 
his gold, there would be no diminution of his 
o^n enjoyment, while a willing substitute, 
such as I should be, would, with the old 
miser’s million, employ hundreds of people, 
and enrich thousands, besides making my- 
self and another, two very deserving people, 
as rich as wo wish and deserve to be.” 

“ My dear Henry,” replied Lady Ashcourt, 
“ nothing can bo more impossible than for 
good worthy Sir Adam IJarcourt, now that 
everybody knows he has an actual million, to 
satisfy anybody by his way of spending it. 
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The world becomes perfectly delirious in its 
ideas of what any one individual can do, 
ought to do, and in short must do, with a 
million of money .” 

“ Certainly,” observed Henry, “ I would 
much rather possess all that Sir Adam is 
asked for, than twice what he has. Are 
you condescending enough to agree with 
me, aunt?’ 

“ Yes,” replied Lady Ashcourt, looking 
up from her knitting. “ Sir Adam is beset 
with poor relations, distressed artists, unsuc- 
cessful authors, deserving families, public 
charities, and private schemes. Every man 
who has a hobby, hopes to mount him on it, 
and thinks himself ill-used if Sir Adam hesi- 
tates about undertaking the expense. My 
good old friend could not answer the demands 
made upon him, unless he at once distribut- 
ed his whole fortune, and then, of course, an 
outcry would be raised against his unjusti- 
fiable extravagance, for which people would 
loudly declare that they could feel no pity.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ everybody believes that 
Sir Ernest Gordon has exactly L.5000 a- 
year, therefore we measure his liberality by 
that of others who enjoy a similar income, 
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and they all feci bound to stand by him when 
too much is expected. If Sir Ernest pur- 
chases a commission in the army for his 
younger brother, or doubles the marriage 
portion of his sister, such liberality contrast- 
ed with that of others is loudly appreciated, 
but a millionaire stands conspicuous and 
alone. As scarcely any precedents exist in 
society by which to measure his liberality, 
we who arc spectators set no bounds to our 
estimate of what Sir Adam should do for 
his family, his dependants, his neighbours, 
and the public.” 

True!” continued Lady Ashcourt, rising 
to leave the room, “ those who are least 
capable themselves of' a generous action give 
out by far the most generous notions for 
others. Tf each person might dictate how 
his neighbour’s income should be expended, 
this world would become a scene of universal 
benevolence; but the meanest minds, com- 
paring their own mere theories, to the prac- 
tical liberality of others, live in the mis- 
taken conviction, that with the same in- 
come they would do as well, or better. The 
shabbiest people are the readiest to say, 
when anv generous action is mentioned as 
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done by another, ‘ That is the very least he 
could dor” 

“The pleasantest situation of all would 
perhaps be,” observed I, “ to possess a 
considerable fortune, without a living mor- 
tal being aware of it. A whole neighbour- 
hood is indignant at any one with an ascer- 
tained income, if lie keep a servant less or 
a carriage more than is thought expedient; 
but I would bafHe curiosity, by letting nobody 
know my fortune, any more than my age.” 

41 The fortune of ladies is but seldom 
known! 1 suppose every girl has L. 10,000,” 
said Captain Croft on, resuming, when we were 
■alone, his usual rallying manner. “ I wonder 
nobody ever left me any money ! What a 
good use I should make of it. Tell mo what 
you think would bo the very best purpose to 
which one could devote a million sterling T 

“ A most benevolent plan it might be,” an- 
swered T, in the same jesting tone, “ to leave 
a large endowment for all those unfortunate 
lovers who have been very long engaged, but 
are not rich enough to marry. When it can 
be proved that they really are devotedly at- 
tached, and romantically poor, let them be 
immediately received into the institution, 
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secured in every comfort or luxury to which 
they ever were accustomed, and settled there 
for lifo.” 

“ That would be the very place for you and 
ino, 11 said Henry, in a tone half in jest, and 
more than half in earnest. “ I have been 
talking in a most mercenary manner to-day, 
but it is only for your sake, Jane, I should 
over care to bo rich, that my affection for 
you might be testified, not in words only, 
but in deeds. I scarcely even care for my 
own happiness, except that I might contri- 
bute to yours. When you accepted my 
hand, you knew that a most devoted heart 
was all I had to offer besides, and there is 
one little present you must give me in return 
to-day. It shall be more prized than all the 
treasures 1 ever possessed, and kept till 1 
part with life itself” 

He seized the scissors which Lady Ash- 
court had left on her table, and before I 
was almost aware of his felonious intention, 
had cut off a lock of my hair. — It was a 
brown and glossy ringlet; reaching almost to 
my waist, which he hastily severed and then 
pressed to his lips. My hair is now white 
as the driven snow, but that one ringlet yet 
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remains glossy and brown. The hours of 
my life too have swiftly passed into oblivion, 
yet that hour is still fresh as ever in my me- 
mory, — a greon spot in the wide desert of my 
subsequent life, a flashing meteor that van- 
ished away leaving the darkness more visi- 
ble than before. I was a happy being then ! 
Lot me pause a moment to assure myself 
that it is not all a dream. No! I see again 
the brilliant circle at Ashcourt Abbey! the 
kind friends of those days, the devoted 
lover, and the venerated father, who all 
combined to make me happy. I seem yet 
to hear the ringing laugh of my merry com- 
panions, the deep -toned accents .of my fa- 
ther, and the melody of Henry’s voice, when 
ho sung that evening a favourite song, the 
words of which he addressed, in as marked 
a manner as he could venture, to me, — 

Tho’ wild woods grow, and rivers row, wi* inony a hill 
between, 

Both day and night, my fancy’s flight, is ever wi* my 
Jean. 

I see her in the dewy flow’rs, so lovely, sweet, and fair, 

I hear her voice in ilka bird, wi’ music charm the air; 

There’s not a bonny flower that springs, by fountain, 
sliaw, or green. 

Nor yet a bonny bird that sings, but minds me o’ my Jean. 
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Lady Ashcourt, in her match-making zeal, 
had long since decided that her nephew 
must of course fall in love with, and marry 
Miss Manwaring, a cousin of his own, who 
had very evidently a preference for him; but 
to an independent mind like his the mere 
consciousness of her enormous wealth would 
have been a barrier between them, had no 
other existed; and his father Sir William 
had if possible increased his previous anti- 
pathy by accidentally mentioning that a 
marriage had been planned by their families 
between them from childhood, and still 
more by threatening to disinherit him if he 
did not nijikc it good. Often had I former- 
ly rallied Henry on his unaccountable indif- 
ference to one so universally courted as 
Miss Manwaring, little dreaming then, that 
a secret attachment to myself was the 
cause; but he jestingly told Lady Ashcourt, 
that lie hoped the heiress would be able to 
buy a much better husband with her count- 
less thousands. “ The young lady has a 
monied look, which withers up in my mind 
every lover-liko feeling. Her very shadow 
is of gold, and the sight of her calls up to 
my mind the image of the rum-puncheons 
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and sugar-hogsheads on which her largo in- 
come depends! How could one over pro- 
pose! Shall I say, ‘Miss Man waring! I 
have no money and you have half a million: 
let us go shares! 1 No! no! like a true aunt 
you wish me to marry ‘ .advantageously, 1 as 
the phrase is, 11 continued Henry, taking up 
an argumentative position on the hearth- 
rug, when Lady Ashcourt was making some 
general reflections on the imprudence of im- 
prudent marriages. “ Ih^my likings and 
dislikings depend not on what people have, 
but on what they are. T hate money! I 
never could make any, and shall certainly 
not boiriii now by selling myself. 11 

“ You should choose a wife, 11 said Lady 
Ashcourt jestingly, “ as Bonaparte chose 
his generals, for their good fortune. 11 

“ No! no! if 1 could be rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice, I would much rather 
share my poverty with the one, — the only 
one I love*. If she be willing, as I am, to 
live on a straw a-day, she shall be rewarded 
with the romantic devotion of a lifetiino.” 

“ Very ehivalric indeed; and such feelings, 
Henry, might last throughout the honey- 
moon, but take the word of an aunt not an 
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hour longer,™ said Lady Ashcourt, who had 
evidently perceived that when Ilenry spoke 
thus energetically, his eye rested on me. 
u Are you to coin money, or how are you to 
exist? There are such vulgar things as the 
necessaries of life that it would be rather 
awkward to subsist without.™ 

“ Pshaw, my dear aunt ! nobody starves ! 
One can always get beef and mutton.™ 

“ But the knives and forks might be 
wanting!™ 

u Then wo shall cat with our fingers. I 
could live like an air-plant on nothing.™ 

“ Quite easily, I dare say. But, my dear 
Harry, you never could lead that life of 
three-half-pences and twopenees, which must 
be the fate of thoso who rush into matri- 
mony upon an income of considerably less 
than nothing. Y ou have, I do say, a gene- 
rous spirit, which would feel more for tho 
privations of thoso you love, than for your 
own; and at the same time too much pru- 
dence to begin spending half-a-crown upon 
sixpence a-day.™ 

u You grow quite complimentary, aunt! 
I shall become parsimonious to please you. 
Some wise man once observed most truly, 
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4 que le del fait rarement naitre ensemble F 
homme qui veut , et F homme qui pent .’ I 
cannot afford in tho common acceptation of 
the word to be very generous, yet a gene- 
rously disinterested attachment is the only 
one I could ever form; and there is in this 
world one for whom I would live, starve, or 
die, and think it happiness to do all or 
either, as may bo best for her. On her my 
fate for life shall depend.” 

Henry hurried out of tho room after 
these words, in evident agitation, which he 
vainly endeavoured to conceal; and Lady 
Ashcourt, with an expression of gradually 
increasing surpriso and regret, fixed her 
eyes upon my agitated countenance. The 
whole truth had at once unveiled itself to 
her; and she took my hand in her own with 
a look of kindness which I never shall for- 
get; but it shocked me to perceive that the 
tears had started into her eyes. 

“I see, dear Jane,” she said, 44 what I 
ought long since to have anticipated, and 
for both your sakes prevented ; but it always 
happens that on such occasions tho eyes of 
old people are blinded. I now understand 
why you refused so positively to marry Sir 
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Ernest Gordon, which before seemed unac- 
countable, and why Henry would not dine 
fit his father’s yesterday to meet Agnes 
Mamvaring.” 

Lady Ashcourt’s countenance assumed an 
aspect of great perplexity, and she continued 
in her kindest manner, while I seemed as 
if turned into stone, and listened in painful 
silence, 

“ Were Henry my own son, I should think 
him happy in having secured your affection, 
but 1 foresee endless difficulties and distress 
now among all who are dearest to me. Aly 
brother, Sir William, being justly proud of 
Henry, entertains very high expectations for 
him ; and I know that wc might as well at- 
tempt to stop the falls of Niagara with an 
umbrella, as to conquer his opposition. He 
is the most positive of men, and will be like 
the flinty-hearted father of any old comedy. 
Lord Charles, too, has a noble spirit, and 
would never allow a daughter of his to enter 
any family in which she is not cordially wel- 
comed. 1 shall be blamed, and most deserv- 
edly so, for having encouraged this most un- 
fortunate intimacy. It is ruin to both !” 

“ No ! that it never shall be,” said I, with 
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mournful decision ; u you have been my best 
friend on earth, Lady Asheourt, and you 
shall not repent it. Tell me what you think 
best to do for Ilcnry Crofton’s happiness ; 
my own is not worth a thought. 1 ’ 

u Yours shall be considered as much as 
his, dear Jane,” added she, kindly pressing 
my hand, which had become perfectly cold 
and powerless. “ Whatever I do, and some- 
thing must be done, it shall be equally for 
the sake of both. Harry should speak to 
his father immediately. I shall use any in- 
fluence in my power with Sir William, and 
in the meanwhile you must part.” 

u Or rather, let us meet no more,” said 1, 
vainly endeavouring to check my tears ; 
u Henry must not see the grief it costs me. 

1 might betray it ; and why should he ever 
know more of that affection which would 
ruin his worldly prospects. No, Lady Ash- 
court, let me suffer in silence. There is no- 
thing selfish in my attachment to Henry ; 
and if he can be happy without mo, T could 
even rejoice to see him so. Let me return ’ 
immediately to my father, and try, among 
the duties of home, to forget that ever a 
brighter lot awaited me.” 
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All turned out as Lady Ashcourt had but 
too truly foretold. Sir William Crofton, old, 
rich, and peremptory, put a period at onco 
to all hope of his consent, by telling his son, 
that if all the perfections of all the young 
ladies on earth were united in any one girl, 
without rank or fortune, she should nover 
enter his houso as a member of the family, 
until he had first been carried out of it him- 
self. He refused Henry’s often-repeated 
entreaty, that only once he would meet me, 
and forbade my name ever to be mentioned 
in his presence. Though Sir William thus 
blasted and withered up all my hopes of 
earthly happiness, yet I forgavo him all, for 
he knew nothing of me, but that I was a por- 
tionless girl who had marred his long-indulg- 
ed hopes of the Man waring property, and 
caused the first breach which had ever taken 
place between himself and his son ; there- 
fore, who could wonder that ho bitterly dis- 
liked mo. Yes ! I forgave him that, and 
even more, for, with a degree of harshness 
‘ quite unforeseen, when Sir William found 
that Henry was resolutely bent on seeing 
me again, he called on Lord Charles, and 
expressed in most arbitrary terms to him 
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the impossibility of his consent ever being 
granted. 

Nothing could exceed my father’s asto- 
nishment when ho thus became, for the first 
time, aware of Henry’s attachment to me. 
For Lord Charles’ sake, burdened as he al. 
ready was with griefs and infirmities of his 
own, I had carefully concealed from him all 
my sorrow and anxiety. T had felt as if no 
affliction could utterly break iny heart while 
it belonged only to myself. I knew how en- 
tirely my father’s happiness rested on mine, 
and my spirit had shrunk from revealing all 
or any of niy distress ; but I had resolved, 
that if ever it must be told, his sorrow should 
not be aggravated by knowing the extent 
and the depth of mine. While it was pos- 
sible for mo to preserve a cheerful manner, 
his dim sight could not perceive the paleness 
of my cheek, nor the depression of my broken 
spirit, and, with the motive of saving his feel- 
ings, I could always, in his presence, post- 
pone mine ; yet, while struggling to shield 
my aged father from suspense and mortifica- 
tion, I felt stunned and utterly bewildered 
by so sudden a change in my own prospects. 
Sometimes I could not, and dared not, con- 
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template it ; but, so long as the storm beat 
only on my own head, I could bear the worst. 
When I found, however, that all had been 
revealed ; that there was no longer a neces- 
sity nor a possibility of concealment — only 
then did my fortitude give way, and for the 
first time Lord Charles discovered the heart- 
broken sorrow of his much-loved child. With 
his usual candour he appreciated at once the 
whole effort of self-denial which it had cost 
me to go through so much anguish of spirit 
without claiming his sympathy, and never 
shall I forget the look of commiseration with 
which he folded mo in his arms when I 
attempted to explain all the past, and, 
unable to proceed, burst into an agony of 
tears. 

Let no one think herself utterly desolate, 
while a living parent can bless her with his 
sympathy' There are no eyes now but my 
own to weep for my sorrows, and before 
long, mine shall weep no more, — but then, 
even in that moment of anguish, though it 
aggravated my emotion to think that lie* 
sharod it, still there was verdure and life in 
those feelings watered with the tears of a 
father who loved me. Yes! 1 wept that day. 
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but they were tears that melted, and did 
not wither up the heart. 

“ My Jane ! I have been an imprudent 
guardian of your happiness,” said he, in a 
tone of the tenderest emotion. u But for 
your old father’s sako bear up. My need of 
comfort will be your strongest motive to 
exertion.” 

1 silently embraced him, and hurried to 
my room, where I remained for many an 
hour afterwards sunk in thought, till thought 
itseif was lost. My mind became like a bro- 
ken mirror, unable to reflect any connected 
image, yet still one prevailing feeling sup- 
ported me then as in every subsequent vicis- 
situde of life. It is all that remains to me 
now! an implicit and unquestioning submis- 
sion to the will of God. I felt that the task 
of resignation was hard and difficult, but not 
impossible, and I resolved, if that might be, 
to attain it. I told myself that it was an 
imperative duty now, to blot out every pic- 
ture I had ever drawn of a bright futurity, 
every glowing anticipation that had visited 
my heart, of earthly happiness, and I did so. 

I rosolved, if possible, to build up the fabric 
of my hopes again, on a better and surer 
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foundation than anything in this world could 
supply, conscious that though the will of 
God was different from my own, it was best. 
Tho arrows of the Almighty are never shot 
at a venture, but always with some great 
object to serve, and I would not, if I could, 
have accepted tho dangerous privilege of 
ordering or altering a single event ordained 
in my life, not even that which wrung my 
heart with anguish. I reminded myself 
what a good use many Christians were mak- 
ing of that very hour which I ought not to 
waste in despondency; and, kneeling down, 
as had always been my custom in every 
sorrows long before I had realised its extent 
or at all reconciled my heart to tho blow, I 
returnod thanks to God that his will was 
done rather than my own, and prayed that 
I might at last derive from it the good which 
was certainly intended me. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

There’s not a dream of starry night 
But that lost form again I see; 

There’s not an hour of day’s pure light, 
But whispers to my heart of thee. 

Ah, no! though ev’ry hope be gone, 

I feel 1 still must love thee on. 


Sir William Grofton having obtained ail 
appointment for his son, to command a 
seventy-four on the Indian station, Henry 
said he must visit me once, to take a long, 
perhaps a last farewell, and wo met for an 
hour, under the sanction of Lady Ashcourt, 
at the Abbey. I dare not even now recall 
that period to my recollection. When we 
parted, life seemed to have done its worst, 
and death alone to remain for me. Henry’s 
grief was great as my own, greater it could 
not be. With all the eloquence of fervent 
love, he asked me to engage myself to him 
irrevocably, or even to marry him without 
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any consent but our own. Ho urged upon 
me that no justifiable objection had been 
made to our union, that he was entitled to 
judge and act for himself, and with the 
ardour of a long and devoted attachment he 
urged mo to consent. “ Say but the word 
and it is not too late, 1,1 ho said. “ Tell me, 
if but an hour before 1 sail, that you will be 
mine, Jane, and let us at once exchange the 
vows that shall bind us to each other for 
ever. , ’ , 

I felt and knew what duty and principle 
dictated, and it was done. Even now, I can 
thank God that it was so. If rny heart must 
break, it were better, as I told him, to suffer 
the greatest of sorrow, than a feeling of self- 
reproach, and better even to lose him than 
to forfeit his esteem. Often had my father 
inculcated in mo, his own strong and well- 
considered objections to a long indissoluble 
engagement, which only corrodes love, lie 
truly observed, that if Henry and I both 
continued constant in our attachment, no 
promise was requisite to bind us to each 
other: If either of us changed, then certain- 
ly it was best that both should be at liberty ; 
for miserable indeed is the fate of him who 
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feels bound by a sense of honour to fulfil a 
rash promise, or of her who may too late 
discover that it has been so. No: I told 
Henry that while I existed, his image would 
live alone in my memory and my affections ; 
but I could not, in opposition to the wishes 
of all those wo ought to reverence, become 
his affianced bride, though should circum- 
stances ever change for the better, my own 
attachment to him was already, for better 
or for worse, unchangeable. 

Tn sorrow, yet almost in anger, Henry 
listened to me, but he at length saw the 
depth of my feelings, and respected them. 
The brightness of his smile had become 
shaded with grief, and his voice was subdued 
to a tone of the deepest melancholy, when 
he said in an accent of mingled reproach and 
affection, “ 1 could have lived for you, Jane, 
but for my profession I could die. During 
three years then 1 shall devote myself to the 
sea, and if at the close of that long proba- 
tion I still find you unengaged, then let me 
once more offer you a heart that newer can 
be another’s. Long absence may plead for 
me more than my presence has done. Fare- 
well then, if we must part!” 
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“ Indeed, wo must, Henry, but not in an- 
ger. Lot us meet again in future years; and 
to that prospect I commit all my hope of 
earthly happiness.” 

W e separated, and his last words were, as 
lie clasped my hand in his, and placed a ring 
on my finger, “ Wear this, — while I live, for 
love of me, — and when I die, in memory of 

11 

me. 

That ring yet retains its place, and shall 
go with me to the grave, but it is all that 
remains of him, except the remembrance of 
his affection, and of happy hours never to 
return. Who can measure the extent of 
our capacity to suffer and live on! No one 
surely can die of grief, when I survived the 
hour it first becamo known to me, that 
Henry was no more — ho perished in a foreign 
land. He died in battle on the deck of his 
ship, and his last words were a message to 
myself, in which ho desired me to be com- 
forted, with the prospect of meeting where 
sorrow and separation are ended. 

If hope deferred makes the heart sick, 
how much worse is hope destroyed! It ivas 
long before I realized the dreadful truth. 
It is long indeed before a sudden grief 
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makes itself fully known. Tho agony of that 
hour none need attempt to describe or to 
imagine; but if I did not bear the stroko so 
well as I ought, I did at least bear it as well 
as I could; stunned as I was, the whole 
seemed to me a feverish dream which could 
not be real. As Job, in his misfortunes, sat 
seven days and seven nights in silence; and 
as Milton describes the fallen angels for nine 
days in a trance of wonder at their own de- 
struction, so did I feel bewildered, amazed, 
and almost unconscious. I would not, and 
did not repine, though the sunshine of my 
life was over, and there remained for me on- 
ly years of duty but none of happiness. The 
higher the pinnacle of my former felicity the 
greater seemed my fall into adversity, but 
still thero was one bright halo cast over 
the surrounding darkness. Though ho was 
gone, for over gone, yet Ilenry had died a 
Christian. These were words of comfort, 
and whatever consolation God pleased to 
send me, I was willing to receive. There is 
a strange pleasure in cherishing grief, but I 
would not indulge it. If happiness had been 
granted me, I should have endeavoured to 
be grateful; but as it was not, I resolved to 
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be resigned, to see that in actions and feel- 
ings, as well as in words, I could say to my 
Maker, “Thy will be done:’ “ Yes !” 
thought I, in deep and almost heart-broken 
resignation., “ in this world my affections 
are to have no resting-place, and in depriv- 
ing me of all others, it may be perhaps that 
God has marked me for his own. The place 
now vacant in my heart, must bo filled with 
love to God, and to Him only. Then let life 
become what it may, I can look peacefully 
to the end. Afflictions add wings to the 
soul. May they raise my spirit above all 
that is of this world, and restore it to God. 
I shall not follow Henry in a long course of 
hopeless and sinful lamentation, but in ac- 
tive, as well as passive submission to the 
.Divine will.” 

I still had duties; and those I owed to my 
father were first botli in interest and import- 
ance. lfe never knew what his daughter 
suffered, for the mere sight of his venerable 
countenance instantly roused all my powers 
of exertion, to entertain and to please him; 
but when he retired, the strong impulse of 
my grief could not be controlled, and who 
can describe the relief it was, to be some- 
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times alone with my sorrow. Often, but for 
the fear of rendering myself unfit to attend 
on Lord Charles, I could gladly have remain- 
ed up and engaged in thought till morning; 
and I could not wonder at the instances 
recorded in Scripture and elsewhere, of those 
who have remained a whole night in prayer, 
when I felt tho holy calm diffused over my 
spirit during the lonely hours I spent in 
sacred exercises. 

There is a grief beyond all griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone juid desolate. 

Lone as the hung-up lute which ne’er has spoken, 
Since that dark day its master-chord was broken. 

When the traveller is lost in darkness, he 
looks upwards to the starry heavens for 
direction, and he looks around next for any 
distant light which may direct his steps to 
a human dwelling. Thus, in the wide deso- 
lation of grief, my own first thoughts were 
pointed upwards to heaven, and yet nature, 
requiring some earthly object of interest, I 
was most unexpectedly supplied with one 
every way suited to my present disconsolate 
feelings. 

Sir William Crofton, the stern old father 
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of Henry, had said, as parents so often, in a 
moment of anger do, that he would rather 
lay his son’s head in the grave than see him 
marry a nameless and portionless girl; yet 
when the news reached him that the young 
hero had fallen in battle, that his bright 
career was ended, and that ho had himself 
become childless, his aged spirit at once gave 
way, and in a paroxysm of grief and repen- 
tance he sent for mo. Lady Aslicourt 
brought me Sir William’s message, that now 
it was his first wish to see one whom his son 
had so loved t% the last, one who mourned 
with a sorrow more intenso even, than his 
own, and to receive my forgiveness of all the 
misery he had caused me. We met at Ash- 
court Abbey. Alas ! what a meeting that 
was! For the first time I saw the father 
of my Henry, the man whoso will might 
have placed me at the summit of human 
happiness — him, whose ill-timed severity had 
consigned me to a life of cheerless sorrow, 
and hurried his only son to a premature 
grave; yet the feeling in my heart when I 
saw' him, that swallowed up all others, was 
one of overwhelming pity. Never can I 
forgot the look of helpless, hopeless agony 
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in that old man’s face! His strength seem- 
ed reduced to the weakness of a child, his 
mind to bo feeble as his body, and the sight 
of that strong stern man brought down at 
a stroke, and seeking comfort from me, was 
insupportably affecting. How different from 
the sympathy we give to mere bodily suffer- 
ing is the much moro intense commiseration 
wo bestow on that which is mental. The 
superior nature of the mind gives a depth and 
power to its agony that the heart of man 
cannot express, and yet trembles to behold. 
Pain of body must end at lastfbut the spirit 
can suffer without limit and without end. 

If any one who had in the remotest degree 
belonged to Henry was dear to me for his 
sake, if his very dog would have been pre- 
cious in my sight, how much more the father 
who had brought him up, and who had wish- 
ed, even by the part he took against me, to 
benefit him. I forgave Sir William from the 
very bottom of my heart, and felt comforted 
by the hope of consoling him. I could not 
hesitate to remain at the Abbey, though 
there the memory of past happiness was 
moro bitter than elsewhere, for there my 
most joyous hours had been spent, — never, 
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except in the darkest colouring of grief, to 
be recalled. 

Lady Ashcourt had become dearer to 
me, now that our sorrow was in common, 
than in the hour of her brightest pro- 
sperity, when I shared all her enjoyments; 
and Sir William, confined entirely to his 
room with grief, was to me an object of the 
warmest solicitude. He held out his hand 
to me in mournful silence, when for the first 
time T entered, and the colour on his check 
went and came like waves of the sea. T saw 
his whole features quiver, his eyes filled with 
tears, he turned his head away and sobbed 
aloud, — I stood beside him speechless and 
trembling. For worlds I would not have 
added a momentary pang to his grief, but 
on the contrary, I felt, that if anything could 
more than another restore me to myself, it 
would be the hope of giving consolation to 
Henry’s father. No sentiment remained in 
my mind towards Sir William but sympathy 
in the grief which had fallen so heavily on 
us both, and it was evident that he felt and 
saw the sincerity of my heart when I told him 
so. He was soothed by my attention, but he 
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appeared like one who had been roughly 
awakened from a pleasant dream, — to have 
felt till now as if the hand of adversity never 
could reach him, as if he were born to have 
his own way invariably, as if fortune itself 
always had obeyed him, and always should. 

A man so accustomed to sunshine had 
been unprepared for a storm, and in this 
dark hour he was utterly prostrated both 
in heart and spirit. One only comfort he 
had, in talking of his lost son. He poured 
into my willing ear a thousand reminiscen- 
ces of his boyhood, many a ♦cherished an- 
ecdote of his maturer years, and all the 
high anticipations he had once indulged from 
his great talents and noble spirit. We were 
hours together, and he talked with the gar- 
rulity of age, till at length a pang would 
suddenly shoot through his memory — a 
spasm of intolerable suffering distort his 
features, and then he would close his eyes 
unable to proceed. u By the sadness of the 
countenance, the heart is made better," but 
in this case, Sir William would listen to none 
of the consolation that religion could have 
imparted, — he hated its very name; and 
while, in the thoughts of Lady Ashcourt and 
myself, Henry was a glorified being, still 
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existing and now happy, whom we were to 
meet again, Sir William’s thoughts followed 
him only to the coffin and to the grave. 
One indelible imago was stamped upon his 
mind, and seemed burned into his very brain, 
that of his bravo and affectionate son, stretch- 
ed lifeless on the deck of his ship. The 
strength of his language and of his feelings, 
instead of being addressed to God who could 
have comforted him, were addressed to us, 
who could only grieve like himself. 

“ If Henry had been threatened with any 
single misfortune, with the loss of a limb, 
with the loss of his rank or his health, how 
ill could I have borne it; but to lose all, to 
be at onco torn from every tie that bound 
him to life, and wrapped in the cold grave,” 
ho said, in a tone of indescribable anguish, 
“ Jane llouverie, it would be worth a whole 
hecatomb of worlds to me, if I could blot out 
from my memory tho thought that but for 
my interference, Henry might have been 
alivo now ami happy. Who can ever con- 
sole me? Who can reconcile me even to 
live out my days \ I have wound up my 
accounts with the world, and to mo the in- 
terests of this life are no more. Nothing 
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can hurt me now, for my heart has become 
stone. Public and private sorrows arc alike 
indifferent, I am deprived of my all.” 

Sir William usually spoke afterwards as if 
no ono had ever suffered grief but himself — 
as if he wero the only man living to be pi- 
tied, and the sorrow that fell to mo seemed 
very soon almost to have escaped from his 
recollection. All was dark and choerless la- 
mentation; and if we attempted a word of 
comfort, he would say, “ Teach me, if you 
can, how to forget, and till then I must 
mourn. In all the world, what can I enjoy 
or desire. We have in this life much to fear 
now, and little to hope hereafter.” 

“ Or rather,” I said, “ might you not still 
have something to hope hero in doing good 
to others, and much to enjoy hereafter in 
meeting Henry again, and all who are lost to 
you now. Bitter as the cup is, which has 
been placed in our hands, yet we must drink 
it; and if we do not ask for God’s blessing on 
our sorrows, its worst ingredients will be 
thrown in by ourselves.” 

Sir William was in that unhappy state, so 
common in old age, of seeking now to view 
all things in their worst light, and of hugging 
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to himself the bitterest thoughts that his 
wounded heart could suggest. He turned 
with loathing from every topic of comfort, 
and exhibited a painful ingenuity in fancying 
evils that existed not, or in exaggerating 
those that did. I sat beside him, often in 
wondering regret, to hear his distorted views 
of all around, blaming himself, blaming 
others, and repining unceasingly in a voice 
that (piivered with age, grief, and irritabili- 
ty. The peevishness that made others avoid 
Sir William called forth my sympathy the 
more, and brought me oftener to meet him 
at Ashcourt Abbey, where at length he felt 
injured whenever 1 left him, even for the far 
dearer duty of attending my kind and patient 
father. Sir William, surrounded by every 
comfort that wealth could purchase, or lux- 
ury suggest, had not, like my venerated pa- 
rent, tho lamp within which burns most 
brightly in the darkest hours, which lights 
us cheeringly on to tho very verge of tho 
grave, and which death itself cannot extin- 
guish. As our lamented Henry was never 
more to be seen on the visible earth, Lord 
Charles, who had been brought early into 
the improving school of adversity, continu- 
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ally directed mo by his conversation to follow 
the dead in thought, where, even now, our 
souls could hold comm union before the throne 
of (jod ; but with Sir William, when his spi- 
rit seemed so torn to pieces with grief, that 
he would impatiently express a wish for death 
itself, the most distant allusion to religion 
annoyed him. He looked as amazed at its 
being introduced in conversation as if the 
church bells had boon rung in his ear, and 
always imagined, when I began the subject, 
that In* was supposed to bo at the point of 
death. Though he often made an irritable 
exclamation, wishing he were dead, yet Sir 
William always talked as if ho were to live 
for ever, lie anticipated the most distant 
periods of time with evident certainty, and 
spoke as if any preparations which were ne- 
cessary might be begun years hence, and 
completed on the shortest notice. 

During our frequent conversations toge- 
ther, Sir William harped incessantly upon 
grievances, real or imaginary. He fancied 
slights from his old friends, which they never 
intended, resented injuries which, in other 
times, he would probably have despised, and 
actually persuaded himself, after he had for 
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some time avoided society, that society avoid- 
ed him. “ My former friends,” he said, in a 
tone of melancholy pique, u seem, like the 
mourners round a grave, to have taken their 
hats off with a farewell bow and left me. 
The chief feature in human life is disappoint- 
ment, and what disappointment is greater 
than to be forgotten by those one has served 
and liked.” 

“ I am sure you are mistaken,” I replied, 
41 and that if your friends had any way in 
which to testify their attachment, it would 
most gladly be done. I look upon the regard 
of those who love me with the same feeling 
of security as on a sum of money lodged in 
the Bank of England. I know that the full 
amount is tliero and ready for use, but T do 
not needlessly test it, by drawing frequent or 
unnecessary drafts on my credit ; yet, when 
a period comes like this, Sir William, when 
so much is needed, then is the time for you 
to make a demand on the store of friendship 
which belongs to you, and to feel confident 
that your utmost desires will be gratified.” 

My feelings had always shrunk with dislike 
from listening to angry invectives, but an at- 
tempt to defend any of his absent friends 
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from accusation or reproach only drew the 
tide of anger on myself, and he exclaimed in 
accents of bitterness, “ Well, well ! I must 
no longer say what I think. I may not open 
my heart with confidence to any one now 
living. None are left to care for my feelings! 

I speak little in general, but 1 must speak 
less than ever now/'' 

It was a remark of Bishop Warburtoifs, 
that there is a sort of “ devil's memory” with 
which men are furnished, to remember all 
the affronts, mortifications, and annoyances 
which it would be so much for their best 
happiness to forget ; and it became a subject 
of daily increasing astonishment to me, how 
carefully Sir William stored up the recollec- 
tion of a careless word that he had misinter- 
preted, of some trifling forgetfulness that he 
had taken amiss, or of benefits he had con- 
ferred which were ungratefully requited, and 
he cherished every thought that could revive 
the painful images of the past, or paint a 
yet more painful future. As Lady Ashcourt 
remarked, Sir William had been always ac- 
customed to excite much notice, and he had 
a craving for it ; therefore, now that he # 
could be pre-eminent in nothing else, he had 
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even a strange satisfaction in becoming con- 
spicuous for the greatness of his calamity, 
for the inconsolable, almost unapproachable, 
extremity of his grief. Those who can no 
longer be envied, would rather be pitied than 
cease to occupy a considerable space in the 
eye of others ; and Sir William had come 
to experience a sort of joy in grief, a feeling 
that would have caused him to prefer, in his 
progress through life hereafter, the most 
thorny part of the road for his own footsteps, 
rather than the easiest, and to place a stone 
under his head rather than a pillow. 

It was strange certainly that I had be- 
come the person to comfort Sir William for 
the misfortune which his prejudice against 
myself had occasioned, but T considered it 
the best tribute I could pay to Henry’s me- 
mory if I succeeded in bearing with and in 
comforting bis afflicted father, who had be- 
come already accustomed to look for support 
to me, when I needed more to receive than 
to givo it. With every desire to bear my 
grief, as duty to my father, to myself, and 
above all, to my Hod, directed, yet the task 
seemed to become from day to day a more 
heavy and difficult one. 1 could not but 
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often indulge myself in tracing over my re- 
membrance of all Henry’s opinions, in recal- 
ling his favourite anecdotes, and in looking 
back on many of the gay, humorous dia- 
logues we had enjoyed together; but all these 
were “ like wither’d flow’rs upon a last year’s 
tomb.” There were yet more pleasing asso- 
ciations with Henry, however, in my Bible, 
where T frequently opened on pages in which 
he had written explanations, with a pencil, 
on the margin, or l read over the sermons he 
had liked, and the religious books he had 
given me. Such recollections were secretly 
precious to me, and yet, like snow-flakes at 
night, they rendered the surrounding dark- 
ness more intense. 

To talk of sorrow is undoubtedly a safety- 
valve, which keeps the burdened heart from 
bursting, therefore as grief thus naturally 
relieves itself, all should be encouraged to 
take the comfort afforded by opening their 
minds; but such consolation 1 was obliged, 
in a great measure, to deny myself. The 
sympathy of my father was so tender and 
affectionate, that I endeavoured to lead his 
thoughts away from the aflliction that occu- 
pied my own, and with Sir William, my* 
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task of conversation became every day more 
trying. Deaf as he was, and difficult as 
every one found it to make him hc£r, he 
constantly put a wrong construction on what 
we said, and the perverse ingenuity with 
which he distorted the most inoffensive re- 
marks into something at which ho might 
have a right to be irritated, was truly sur- 
prising. If I spoko too low, he com- 
plained that I would not accommodate my- 
self to his infirmities, and yet, if in my 
anxiety to please, I pitched my voice louder 
than the exact degree which was necessary, 
that also became an offence, and still he 
lived in the belief that his deafness was no 
annoyance to any but himself. If ever, 
wearied or vexed, almost beyond endurance, 
by a temper so unlike any which had hither- 
to been known to me, L felt almost inclined 
to abandon my self-appointed task, — the 
name of Henry whispered in my most secret 
thoughts, acted as a talisman, and restored 
to my mind the impulse of kindness and of 
sympathy that brought me to visit Sir 
William; and when I looked in the old. 
man’s face, worn and withered as it was, 
yet I Btill traced in the features a resem- 
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blance that endeared him to me, and that 
filled my heart with the deepest emotions of 
interest and of pity. 

When a man has once established a repu- 
tation for bad-temper, it becomes a favour 
whenever he chooses to be in good-humour. 
Sir William, who judged of others by him- 
self, had a strange belief that when I be- 
came silent, I must of course be sulky, and 
he generally imagined on these occasions 
that I was angry at the last thing ho said. 
One day when I broke a long pause by some 
casual remark, he said in a tone of stern 
reproach, “So Miss Jlouverie has at last 
found her voice again. It is a pity that 
you should take the trouble of speaking to 
me when your own thoughts seem so much 
more agreeable. I must be allowed to re- 
mark that your temper is none of the best, 
if you are so irritated, merely because 1 said 
half-an-hour since, that the picture you ad- 
mire of Lord Ashcourt is a mere daub, — 
and 1 say so still!” 

“ I was not angry, Sir William! I mere- 
ly thought” — 

“ Pray do not explain what you thought. 
Nothing, I am sure, it could be very agree-’ 
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able for me to know. I am old and ner- 
vous now, — very unfit for contention, but 
you have been angry ever since I spoke 
last.” 

“ Only silent, but so far from being angry, 
Sir William, I really had forgotten what we 
were talking about. I was thinking of some- 
thing ontircly different." 

“■There! You arc not irritated now! not 
at all of course, with your voice quivering 
and your face flushed, but no matter. I feel 
unwell, and quite unfit to contend with any 
one.” 

“ Then,” said I cheerfully, “ suppose we 
call another subject f 

“ Speak of what you please ! all topics are 
aliko to me, if 1 give offence by merely ex- 
pressing my own opinion.” 

“ You really are under an entire mistake. 
Sir William. I am most anxious always to 
hear your opinions.” 

“ Yes! when they agree with your own.” 

“And I am quite as well pleased when 
they differ.” 

Such scones occurred often now at Ash- 
court, after which, Sir William would con- 
tinue in a ground-swell of ill-humour, and 
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remain for hours inaccessible to all my assi- 
duities, or else agree to everything I said, 
in the tone of a martyr who dared not do 
otherwise. If I proposed a walk, he pro- 
fessed to feel unwell, and unable to enjoy 
anything, yet if 1 then prepared to go out 
myself, he would complain of nervous head- 
ache, and broadly hint that it was owing to 
his being so much left alone and neglected. 
These were perplexing days, and often did I 
wish that any one with a good head and 
heart could direct me how to act. It seem- 
ed strange sometimes how much more high- 
ly Sir William estimated the slightest atten- 
tion from strangers, on whom ho had no 
claim, than the greatest from any one whom 
lie considered hound to show it. The one 
he received as a gift, and the other as a 
debt. 11c felt ten times more gratified if a 
neighbour sent to inquire for his health, 
than by the daily assiduities of his own sister 
and myself. If she performed the most ar- 
duous offices of kindness for him, he merely 
returned a careless matter-of-course “ thank 
you,'” — hut if any casual visitor only reached 
him his spectacles, or offered him a newspa- 
per, his thanks were profuse and reiterated. 
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The easiest and safest resource for divert- 
ing his mind, when I saw Sir William’s tem- 
per becoming dangerous, was, to produce the 
backgammon board, at which ho liked to 
play an endless succession of games, not that 
they could excite much interest, but they en- 
abled him, for an hour or more, to escape 
from himself. It roused him from the dull 
stagnation of mind and feeling into which he 
was sinking, and that was in itself so great 
a relief, that, even in the morning at last, he 
would often challenge me to the contest, and 
in the Abbey Sir William was accustomed to 
exact a sort of military obedience, without 
hesitation or remonstrance. Never shall I 
forget the loathing with which I first listen- 
ed by daylight to the rattle of dice, yet who 
could refuse the old man’s request, or deny 
him any amusement that might afford a 
cheering relaxation to his mind ami thoughts. 

Grief cannot last more nights than morn- 
ings, and where most turbulent at first, it 
is soonest laid at rest. Sir William now 
devoted much of his leisure to the most assi- 
duous care of his own health, and beguiled 
his time during the next few months by be- 
coming an amateur of all the medical systems 
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which whim or fancy suggested. By degrees 
his spirits wore most wonderfully restored. 
ITo had always hated a black dress, and soon 
left off every semblance of mourning, which 
common civility to the memory of his son 
should have prolonged. Before a year had 
elapsed, ho returned to his town house, his 
clubs, and his dinner parties. All his old 
champagne-and-turtlo habits being resumed, 
Sir William was again, to my very great as- 
tonishment, the man of ambition and tho man 
of tho world as before. By degrees he recon- 
ciled himself to tho prospect of his nephew 
representing the family hereafter, and said it 
was useless any longer to lament what could 
not now be helped — a What cannot be cured 
must be endured, and life is so short that 
we should all make tho best wo can of its 
passing events.” 

When I expressed to Lord Charles how 
much I had been surprised at Sir William's 
rapid recovery, the effect of whose grief 
seemed no more likely to leave a perma- 
nent impression than a stroke given to 
water, lie replied, “ My dear Jane ! I have 
known people receive such heavy and succes- 
sive blows, that they sceined, as it were,* 
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they came forth unchanged. It is only God’s 
blessing on affliction that makes it efficacious 
to improve us, and with that, the bitter 
draught has a pleasing flavour in the end. 
W e all have a heavy burden to carry, and a 
man may either for a short period postpone 
the evil hour when he must boar its wholo 
weight, by forgetting it, or he may obtain 
that strength from God which shall enable 
him to carry it always with ease. Let us 
face the events of life as they come, not driv- 
ing reflection from us, but with thoughtful 
submission welcoming that which, if wo could 
seo the end from the beginning, is undoubt- 
edly best, and consider that, during our mor- 
tal existence, the rule is that we must suffer, 
the exception is, when wo do not. The pa- 
tience of Christians must he exorcised, and 
it never would bo so, if all events were to be 
ordered according to our wishes. 



CHAPTER XV. 


“ 1 feel existence only which I once enjoyed.” 

V. 


1 1 ow universally is it the language of so- 
ciety to maintain that no lady willingly re- 
mains single! Who does not frequently hear 
such remarks as these, “ I wonder nobody 
ever married Miss Smith, or Miss Camp- 
hell,"'’ as if anybody might at any time have 
done so. On scarcely any subject whatever 
is the actual truth known in this world, and 
least of all in such affairs of the heart, one 
party being anxious of course for secrecy, 
and the other bound to it by the most sacred 
obligations of confidence and gratitude. 
From the hour of Henry’s death, which 
caused me all the grief of widowhood, I felt 
that, for myself, the die was cast, and my 
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own history closed. II is memory could never 
be blotted out by another. Great was my 
surprise, therefore, when after I had attain- 
ed the mature age of thirty, a letter reached 
me from one of my old Ashcourt friends, Sir 
Ernest Gordon, requesting permission to 
renew his addresses, which had before been 
unsuccessful, and assuring me of the sacred 
respect he should always pay to those feel- 
ings of preference for another which had in- 
fluenced my former rejection, but could not, 
after the calamitous event which had ended 
my engagement, be an impediment now. 

Tears filled my eyes in reading the generous 
sentiments in which Sir Ernest expressed 
his unchangeable attachment, and his hope 1 , 
if opportunity were allowed him, that he 
might succeed at last in replacing my unex- 
pected loss. Such a letter could not be re- 
ceived without emotion, coming, as it did, 
from one whose high literary reputation, 
large fortune, and personal worth, would 
have rendered him acceptable to almost any 
lady lie had honoured with his preference. 
Hail I been ten years younger, and possess- 
ed of ten times the fortune and accomplish- 
ments which I could ever pretend to, even 
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then I should scarcely have thought myself 
worthy of him ; but now, broken in heart 
and in health, shrunk and withered with 
early sorrow, my very mind, as it were, dark- 
ened by a perpetual cloud, how could I 
hope ever to make Sir Ernest as happy as 
he deserved. He had known me ten years 
before, in the bloom of youth, of happiness, 
and — shall I say it — of beauty, but now 
I was not the same being he had loved and 
know nformcrly, and for his own sake, in re- 
plying to his letter, I told him so. I grate- 
fully thanked him for his preference, but, as 
the shock of Henry’s death, and all my sub- 
sequent grief had rendered mo prematurely 
old in mind, in spirits, and even in appear- 
ance, I would not inflict myself on any one 
now, and least of all on Sir Ernest, who de- 
served a fate so much happier than being 
united to the mere wreck of Jane Bouverie. 
If l knew nothing else, 1 at least know my- 
self, and the more highly I thought of him, 
the more my sense of justice forbade me to 
enter on an engagement which he must 
sooner or later regret. 

We never met again; but five years after- 
wards 1 read in the newspapers a casual an- 
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nouncement of Sir Ernest Gordon’s death, 
by the plague, at Constantinople, and most 
truly did I lament his fate. He deserved 
all tho gratitude and regard with which ho 
has over since retained a place in my memory, 
and I grieved that apparently no other had 
obtained that share of his affections which 
ho had once bestowed on me. 

How Sir Ernest died, and all the circum- 
stances in which even a stranger might be in- 
terested, I never was to know, nor ever to hear 
in what light he had viewed my answer to his 
letter. All was buried in oblivion, and the cur- 
tain had fallon between us for ever. This is an 
unknown history of our lives concealed from 
us in this world, but which it may be our 
privilege in another existence to learn, ami 
a very curious revelation it would be! Shall 
we then know in what degree we have really 
been loved by others, or disliked, why vari- 
ous events which seemed about to take plac 
never did occur, what influence we have our- 
selves had over the destiny of others, w hat- 
uni magi ned effect lias followed on some of 
our most casual remarks, what joy or what 
sorrow we have unknowingly caused; what 
hours, days, or years, have been occupied 
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by others in thinking of us; what place wo 
have held in the conversation of those who 
knew us, and even what good or what evil 
we have unconsciously done. 

There is said to be an awkward corner in 
♦ •very person's life, at which the keen interest 
once felt amidst the busy scenes of this fe- 
verish life, in our own prospects, becomes 
greatly diminished, and to fill up the blank, 
we must endeavour to identify ourselves more 
with the hopes and feelings of others. J had 
long felt that the romance of my own his- 
tory was ended, and my subsequent endea- 
vour was, amidst a vortex of employments, 
to make them all useful, as the surest means 
to render them interesting. It touched me 
deeply to observe the care and the tact 
with which my aged father suggested or en- 
couraged many little undertakings at which, 
under happier circumstances, he would only 
have smiled. If our duties are at all times 
our be^t pleasures, they were especially so 
for me in all that related to Lord Charles; but 
besides these, I renewed my visits to many 
solitary old ladies whom, in the hurry of life, 
1 had formerly neglected ; I redoubled my 
attendance at a clothing society recently 
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established by our parish clergyman, and I 
taught a few neglected orphans to read. The 
comfort I derived myself from the Holy Scrip- 
tures inado mo more anxious that others 
might be enabled to enjoy them, and I studied 
the Bible, on my own account, more closely 
than over. From this time I forced myself 
to persevere in a systematic course of read- 
ing, such as appeared most conducive to the 
strengthening of my mind, and the confirm- 
ing of those religious principles which were 
now to be more than ever my resource in 
life, as well as my support in death. The 
gay effervescence of my spirits was extinct, 
but still, as long as Lord Charles lived to be 
an object of continual solicitude, T had a mo- 
tive to be? cheerful in trying to keep him so. 

It is not more the? natural tendency of a 
ball when thrown in the air to fall again on 
the ground, than it is the usual inclination 
of the old to sink into habits of retirement. 
By a vigorous effort some keep up their" taste 1 
for society to the last, but the exertion is 
laborious, and as soon as the aged begin to 
indulge their humour by withdrawing from 
strangers, tho habit grows rapidly into an 
aversion for frequent or oven occasional in- 
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tercourse with any one to whom they arc not 
daily accustomed. My father, with impair- 
ed health and broken spirits, had long since 
wearied of all society except my own. He 
felt an increasing indifference to the greet- 
ings of such old friends as occasionally beset 
us in our walks, and hastily glided past them 
in the crowded streets and parks, where we 
usually strolled. 

Ilad i removed entirely away from the 
world of our familiar friends, they might all, 
in after years, have gladly welcomed me 
back, but in the midst of them all to avoid 
any intercourse, caused an almost total ces- 
sation of our acquaintance. It takes not an 
hour to destroy those intimacies which we 
have been years in forming, anti after ex- 
changing a mere passing acknowledgment 
with those whom it would have annoyed 
Lord Charles to stop and speak to, even that 
superficial ceremony was dropped by most 
of our friends, who cared not to keep up an 
acquaintance we had ceased to improve, and 
which my father seemed almost anxious to 
relinquish. This gradually led to the total 
cessation of many old and valued friendships, 
as the companions I had known the best 
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passed mo at last with averted eyes, or with 
a hurried matter-of-course salutation, and 1 
could feel no surprise, though some regret, 
at their becoming thus inevitably alienated. 

Still did my heart cling to the thought of 
social happiness, and as we passed many a 
gay family group on their way through the 
park, 1 pictured to myself their happy fire- 
side circle at home, and the joyous friends 
that would welcome them back. The smoke 
of every chimney raised in my mind ideas of 
domestic society, and even the passing of a 
carriage as it travelled along the road, made 
me think of a rapturous arrival at the jour- 
ney's end. How blessed are such ties to life 
and to home! Often, in strolling along the 
road with my father, 1 caught glimpses of 
bright glowing hearths, encompassed by faces 
that looked as bright, or of a well-arranged 
table, surrounded by smiling countenances. 
How gladly would I then fiave paused to 
contemplate with pleasing sympathy scenes 
so like those of which 1 once had formed a 
part. It seemed to mo a dream that I had 
ever been one among the gay and happy, 
when sometimes visions of Ashcourt Abbey 
flitted before my memory, vivid to agony, 
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with the imagc^of Henry Crofton and all the 
gay companions of my youth. Even these 
remembrances, sad as they were, became 
darkened by increase of sorrow, when we re- 
ceived an announcement that my good kind 
old friend. Lord Ashcourt, had suddenly died. 

llis heart-broken widow retired to her 
jointure-house in Cornwall, and that much- 
loved place became tho property of Lord 
Ashcourfc's brother, a man said by the world 
in general to be in every respect his superior, 
but, “oh! the difference to ino!’ 1 Lady 
Ashcourt kindly sent me a ring containing 
one precious lock of her husband's snow- 
white hair, the only part of mortal man 
that decays not when he dies. It was a 
gift most dearly prized, a monument, to his 
memory always in my sight, and yet when I 
first received that relic, and thought how 
kind a friend it represented, that this was 
all which remained to me of one whose; eye 
had so often kindled with pleasure when I 
entered his house, and whose heart had so 
often dictated acts of indulgent kindness to 
im;, my eyes became blinded with tears, til? 
1 could see it no more. * 

Meanwhile nothing could be more brilliant 
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than the prosperity of my bjpthers and sis- 
ters, the written report of which cast a 
cheerful gleam often over our benighted 
fireside, and my father lived from day to 
day on the distant rumour of that success 
and happiness, the actual reality of which 
lie never seemed destined to witness. 

Lord Plinlimmon, when ho died, left Eliza 
a very richly endowed widow, and I antici- 
pated that her first use of liberty and inde- 
pendence would bo to visit her kind old 
father, in his age and infirmity, but this 
was far from being her intention. My sister 
looked back upon the “ unsunned land of 
her birth,” as on a gloomy cavern, in which 
her youth had been wasted, and in all her 
letters, Lady Plinlimmon seemed to recol- 
lect our early home with contemptuous in- 
difference. It became evident to mo in many 
subsequent instances, that the Houveries are 
not a strong-minded family, which could stand 
prosperity without being* dazzled or intoxi- 
cated by it, and let mo acknowledge here 
with gratitude, the wisdom that withheld it 
from myself. 

My honoured father had often enumerated 
to us formerly what he considered to be the 
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gradations of happiness. He felt thorough- 
ly convinced that the truest and best enjoy- 
ment is derived from religion, — the next 
degree is gained in the exercise of our affec- 
tions, — the next springs from being use- 
ful to others, — but as last of all and least of 
all, he ranked that which attended on mere 
amusement. Eliza, to judge by her conduct, 
seemed to have read his opinion backwards, 
for, setting aside every natural tic of attach- 
ment, every desire to render her wealth a 
blessing to others, or a real benefit to her- 
self, she plunged into a career of Continental 
gayety, which seemed to leave hor no time 
cither for thought or for fooling. 

“ It sometimes occurs to me, Jane,” ob- 
served my father, one? day in concluding a 
long conversation, “ what a remarkable con- 
trast there is between the lot in life of my 
two children, yourself and Eliza. She pos- 
sesses every good that relates to her bodily 
comfort, fortune, luxury, prosperity, ami 
amusoment, but each successive day brings 
the time nearer, when she must part with 
them all, and each day brings the time 
nearer, when you shall fully enjoy those 
benefits to your soul which have been gained 
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to you in adversity. It is hard to bear, but 
blessed in the end. When eternity opens 
to us all,” ho added, in an accent of solem- 
nity never to be forgotten, “ may my prayers 
for you both bo remembered and answered.” 

Caroline was detained constantly at Dub- 
lin, her husband being in great practice as a 
barrister there, and unable to spare time, 
more precious to him than gold, for visiting 
us. My favourite brother, Robert, was far 
up the country in India, with his regiment, 
where the promotion was rapid, owing to 
the climate being unhealthy; and Edward 
having, as he wrote to my father, most pro- 
fitably shaken the pagoda tree at Calcutta, 
enjoyed the highest appointments, and had 
acquired an almost countless income. His 
letters were always in a vein of triumphant 
success. He became in the end secretary to 
the (lovernor-Cenoral, whose daughter, Lady 
Alice Temple, he ultimately married, by 
whom he had several (laughters, and one 
only very precious son. 

The nows at longth most unexpectedly 
reached us, that Edward, being charged 
with despatches to government, had set out 
on his way home, and coming overland, ho 
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might bo expected almost as soon as the 
letter which announced his return. 

The joy of such a prospect and its sudden 
approach, were too much for Lord Charles'* 
debilitated frame. How well do I remem- 
ber the look of tearful joy in his aged face, 
and tho convulsive quivering of his mouth, 
when he silently, with a tremulous hand, 
reached me Edward’s letter, but could not 
speak. I had never till that moment been 
aware how feeble my father was, but he 
loaned back in his arm chair, overcome by 
his feelings, with the tears running down 
his face, the very image of bodily weakness 
and of strong emotion. “ Oh that I could 
but live to behold him !” were his first words, 
in a tone of earnest supplication to God. 

Let not the grave close over mo till I have 
seen my son. I would but give him my blessing 
and die. Yet not my will be done, but thine.” 

The warmth of his heart had indeed ex- 
hausted itself. Long had it glowed with 
fervent love to his children. Long had he 
been the centre and key-stone of all our 
attachment, and if devoted affection could 
have averted death, mine might have shield- 
ed him from its approach, but when I enter-’ 
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ed his room early the following morning, I 
found to my grief and consternation that he 
had sunk into a collapse of extreme weak- 
ness, from which the doctor thought at 
first it would bo impossible to rouse him. 

Great skill and activo measures had 
soon, however, so beneficial an effect, that 
hopes were entertained of his surviving 
some months, though none of his ulti- 
mate recovery. I wrote to my sisters 
and Edward, mentioning our father’s sole 
remaining wish, — that ho might live to see 
them. — but he sunk so visibly and so rapid- 
ly, that my hopes were very faint and fluc- 
tuating of any one but myself being present 
to close his eyes. 

How frequently is the death-bed of a 
parent, the last scene in which a large 
and prosperous family is ever gathered 
all together under the roof which shelter- 
ed their infancy. Thus it was now. With 
the rapidity of thought, my sisters and 
Edward obeyed the call of nature, and 
hurried to asscmblo round the dying pillow 
of our last, our much-honoured parent. 
Lord Charles seemed as if he had clung to 
the last remnant of existence till he could 
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once more behold them. They came, the 
brother and the sisters for whom I had 
prayed every day, whom I had so longod 
once more to embrace. They were the 
same beings, and yet how changed ! — 
Their names and their features were as 
before, but in character and manner, in 
circumstances and prospects, in hopes and 
fears, they were not the brother and sisters 
of iny own early youth, — how altered were 
our relative situations, since the time when 
one heart and one spirit actuated us all; 
but still, different as they all wore, they 
seemed evidently shocked and grieved to the 
utmost degree at the first sight of our fa- 
ther’s kind benignant countenance, shrunk, 
disfigured, and fading into the hue of death. 

It has often occurred to me, when attend- 
ing on a scene of sickness and extreme suf- 
fering, where all the mourning members of 
a family assemble to give their sympathy, 
that if the pain could bo divided amongst 
them, and each individual permitted to en- 
dure for his friend a part of the agony, 
some generous hearts would offer to undergo 
the greater share, while others, apparent- 
ly in equal grief, might probably under- 
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take none. Somo would perhaps volunteer 
to endure a hundredth part of the anguish, 
some a third, — a mother for her child would 
gladly relieve the young sufferer of all, — and 
what a daughter would do for such a parent 
as mine, is known only to myself. 

Truly it seemed to me like the rehear- 
sal of my own death, when I saw him 
who had shared every thought and emo- 
tion of my heart, now on the verge of 
another world, but for my comfort he was 
as near to heaven as any one could be 
on earth, ami as nearly perfect as any one 
can be who still has a mortal nature. 
Such a scene was new indeed to Eliza, who 
gave way to a burst of hysterical grief when 
she first beheld Lord Charles, which it shook 
his aged frame with sorrowful agitation to 
witness, but ho kissed her with a look of the 
deepest tenderness, saying, in solemn but 
most affectionate accents, “ The will of (rod, 
Eliza, should be our will, and if it wen* 
entirely so, there would be no grief.” 

llow high is the station attained by any 
one on the point of death — his every word is 
precious, his every look observed, and each 
sentence from dying lips is recorded in every 
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heart. It is a blessed opportunity of use- 
fulness to those we love, and Lord Charles 
exerted himself to his utmost strength, and 
beyond it, for our sakes, to give us comfort, 
and to do us good. 

My sisters, both feeling the agonies of a 
fresh and vigorous grief, evidently wondered 
at the subdued and almost death-like compo- 
sure with which I was enabled to go through 
the daily and nightly routine of my duties. 
Emotion with me had long been exhausted. 
That comes only with a new grief, but sor- 
row loses its leaven in time, and falls at last 
with a heavy lifeless weight upon the hearts 
of those who endure it permanently. It 
seems in general but little understood, that 
those who sudor under an overpowering 
weight of sorrow, become like persons living 
constantly in a darkened room, the dark- 
ness is to them so habitual, that they feel 
equally oppressed by it always. All new 
persons who approach the afflicted, expect 
to witness a fresh access of sorrow, for 
to them the gloom is new and startling 
when contrasted with the cheerfulness from 
which they come, but the sufferer himself 
* has the weight constantly present with 
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him, and the very circumstances that would 
bring back a forgotten grief to those who 
can forget, produce no emotion in those, 
whoso sad remembrances are never ab- 
sent, and cannot therefore bo more vivid 
at any one time than another. A note of 
music, a fancied resemblance, an accidental 
visitor, may bring back the sting of a sorrow 
long forgotten; but that which lives and 
rankles incessantly in the heart, nothing 
either visibly increases or diminishes, 

A soitow that throws 

It’s bleak shade alike oVr our joys and our woes, 

O’er which life nothing brighter nor darker can fling, 

For which joy hath no balm, nor afliiction no sting. 

I stood beside my sisters and my brother 
like a spectre, in whom tho strength and 
the onorgy of mortal sorrow were extin- 
guished. The broken chords could sound 
no more, for with my father were bound up 
all my earthly hopes and affections, and 
with him they must soon be buried in the 
grave. None could venturo to doubt that 
his days, his hours, his very moments were 
numbered, and each instant was valued by 
him as a means of consoling me, or of pre- 
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paring himself. Night and day he delighted 
in the privilege of praying, and it is a beau- 
tiful peculiarity of religious exercises that 
wc need never depend on time, place, or cir- 
cumstances for their enjoyment, — a piously 
disposed Christian, if blind, deaf, lonely, in 
darkness and poverty, has access to Grod as 
freely, as in all the vigour of his mind and 
body. 

There is an implicit acquiescence in tho 
inevitable will of God, common to all men, 
which renders them, with few exceptions, 
perfectly resigned when they know them- 
selves to be actually and undoubtedly dying, 
but a devoted Christian, like my father, is 
enabled to testify more than a mere instinc- 
tive submission to absolute necessity, as he 
can willingly, and in some cases, gladly obey 
the Divine mandate. It was strange, indeed, 
to see my hither conversing so intelligently 
with us all, and yet to know that not only 
was he at the point of death, but perfectly 
aware also of his impending fate, perfectly 
conscious that it was both near and certain, 
yet entirely, though very solemnly resigned. 

The finest minds are those that feel the 
greatest awe of death, for in proportion as 
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men have intellect, feeling, or piety; it will 
always be seen that their estimate of our 
final dissolution rises in sublimity, and far 
from the fear of death being a degradation 
to man, it elevates him. To a mere animal, 
death is but the extinction of animal life, 
and the loss of animal enjoyment, but to a 
Christian who believes that the removal of 
his body from his soul shall be like the re- 
moval of a shade from a lamp, to display be- 
fore his sight the glories of the invisible 
world, the more he considers it, and the more 
he is capable of reflection, the more solemn- 
ly impressive does the anticipation become. 

“ There are, 11 said my father one day to 
mo, three states in which a man may be 
placed, — we have life and we have death; 
but besides there is for me now, an interme- 
diate state when, hovering between both, 1 
am yet in the world, though not of it, — 
when I know that for mo every earthly con- 
cern is wound up and ended, but still I have 
not yot attained my heavenly inheritance. 
Even to a Christian who has long ^contem- 
plated this change, how different appears 
every object when the sentence of immediate 
death is upon me, when the solid world is 
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shrinking from my grasp, and the spiritual 
world is becoming my all; but as our Savi- 
our descended into the tomb, he has given 
us the comfort of knowing that his grave is 
already empty, and that ours also shall be 
vacant when we rise to meet him.” 

“ Yes, my dear father,” replied I sadly, 
“ it appears to me that to a Christian the 
sting of death is scarcely so severe as the 
sting of life.” 

“ The chief sting in both is caused by our 
sins,” added Lord Charles; 66 and how often 
do I now with thankfulness reflect on that 
text in which it is promised that we shall at 
last be 4 presented faultiest before God. 
After struggling through a long life of temp- 
tation, that promise is indeed a joyful one. 
Lifo resembles a long voyage in which we 
must at last suffer shipwreck; and who would 
not desire to provide, in the safety of reli- 
gion, a plank to which ho might cling in the 
fathomless and boundless ocean of eternity. 
Death is not an extinction of my being, 
but a continuation; and were it not for anx- 
iety about you, my dear Jane, I could leave 
this world now, and not cast a look behind.” 

Mosifgratefully lot me record, that great 
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as my father's joy was in beholding again 
the more prosperous among his children, 
the deepest of his emotions, and the most 
ardent of his prayers, were for the compa- 
nion of his aged years. Never shall I forget 
the effort he made to impress his last world- 
ly care on the minds and hearts of my sisters 
and of my brother, when he solemnly com- 
mitted me to their tenderest affection, and 
they, willing at the moment to relieve their 
own hearts from witnessing his solicitude, 
promised anything and everything according 
to his wishes. 

“ In aught that tries the heart, how few 
withstand the proof." There was a look 
of feeble earnestness in his expression, and 
of doubtful hope, as Lord Charles tried 
evidently to satisfy himself that they were 
not only sincere at present, but to be trusted 
in hereafter; yet I was deeply touched by 
the appearance of sympathising perplexity 
with which he again turned to me. It was 
plain that he did not yet feel satisfied; but 
with his few ebbing moments more, what 
could be done. There was a melting ten- 
derness in his voice and manner, remember- 
ed yet, after the lapse of years, with%motion, 
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but impossible to be described, when he call- 
ed me to him some hours afterwards, and 
said, with a look of anxious interest, “ Jane, 
my much loved daughter! the last testimony 
of my long experience in life is, that great in- 
deed are the benefits of adversity. A broken 
heart may be the happiest of all, and surely 
it was a privilege to spend so many of my 
latter years in sorrow, as that alone could 
have estranged a disposition such as mine 
from the shadows of time, and disciplined 
me for this sad and very solemn hour. A 
Christian, without affliction, is only like a 
soldier on parade; but let us hope that I 
have now fought a good fight, as well as 
finished my course. Our salvation is not a 
work to be done, but a gift to be accepted; 
and I can pass into another world with a 
perfect unhesitating confidence in the work 
of our blessed Saviour. If I only felt assured 
that there shall be comfort for your future 
years, I should close these eyes in peace.” 

“ My dear kind father, cast that care up- 
on God, and think of it no more. If the uses 
of adversity to yourself are so great, why feel 
anxious for me to be spared.” 

“ True ! my Jane ; I shall trust as a 
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Christian; but I feel, too, as a parent. No 
doubt, experience proves that it is well the 
joys and sorrows of our children should not 
be of our own choosing. We see in holy 
Scripture that Jacob would not have sub- 
mitted to Joseph’s residence in Egypt, nor 
would the Virgin Mary have consented to the 
death of her son and Saviour ; yet from both 
those events, afflicting as they were at the 
time, the most precious of our blessings arose.” 

u He comforted, then, on my behalf, and 
believe mo, my dear father, when you are 
gono, I shall in future look upon life as the 
sailor looks through his telescope, for the 
prospect beyond. Any good that comes, lot 
me receive as an unexpected blessing, with 
thankfulness; and every sorrow shall seem to 
come from a hand that leads me on to follow 
you. Thero is a limit to human suffering, 
my father, but that limit is death. I have 
suffered, and deeply do I suffer now; but my 
tears shall not be tears of despondency while 
a merciful God is willing to hear and to an- 
swer prayer. Time is not eternal ; at last 
it will bo ended, and then ties dearer than 
any that I can ever now have upon earth 
shall again be reunited.” 
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Jane, if your anchorage be firmly fixed 
on the rock of Christ’s redemption, it need 
matter little whether your intermediate hours 
be passed in sunshine or in storm, — not more 
than it matters to a traveller at an inn whe- 
ther ho be made comfortable for the hours 
he stays there or not; and yet I cannot di- 
vest myself of anxiety for your welfare in 
time to come. It is a trial of my faith and 
submission, thus to leave you alone. How 
strange a world this is, in which we are sur- 
rounded by a thousand conflicting wishes, 
hopes, and duties, in which, too, we must 
discover the right path and follow it, or pe- 
rish. My dear Jane, your father’s last 
prayer for you is, that the holy Scriptures 
may be your compass through life, and the 
Holy Spirit your guide until death.” 

While his inind and memory seemed thus 
bright as ever, and his heart as warm, while 
all that constitutes the better part of man 
shone in its brightest vigour, and the body 
alone decayed; how did it startle mo anew 
sometimes, as if I had never heard of death 
before, when a realizing consciousness burst 
upon my mind of what death actually is. 
father, mv friend, companion, and coun- 
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sellor, without whom I had never yet known 
one hour of existence, was now about to va- 
nish for ever from the scenes with which his 
presence had always hitherto been associat- 
ed; — that very countenance which now ex- 
pressed so much affection was soon to be in- 
capable of emotion; — the hand that grasped 
mine so affectionately, to drop insensible from 
my hold ; and the eyes that gazed on me so 
kindly, to be closed in the iron sleep of death. 
How thankful may wo feel while anything 
yet remains to be done for thoso we love ! 
The time comes but too soon when we dare 
nofc even pray for them, and then our grief 
seems only to begin. While our friends suf- 
fer, then every feeling for ourselves is oblite- 
rated by sympathy; and deeply though we 
mourn, yet the sorrow is mingled with social 
consolation; but when all is over, when not a 
word more of comfort can bo uttered, nor an 
act of usefulness done, then affliction does 
indeed burst every boundary, and over- 
whelm us. 

How turbulent and uncontrollable is the 
grief, as well as the joy, of those to whom 
this world is all in all. My sister Eliza, who 
always mistook emotion for feeling, had a 
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hysterical fit of crying, which she called sen- 
sibility, ready for every emergency; but hasty 
showers are soon over. With her foreign 
habits of constant amusement and recrea- 
tion, she had not yet learned that to look 
every trying event of life in the face renders 
it much more possible to be borne, than to 
fly in terror from its dread realities. The 
bettor instincts which had been awakened by 
the first shock of seeing our afflicted father, 
soon passed away; she adopted that easy 
method of escaping the arduous attentions 
and melancholy sympathy due to the dying, 
by declaring that she positively believed our 
father would recover, and that she thought 
it wonderful how I could bear to contemplate 
any other termination to his illness. She had 
heard some instance from somebody some- 
where, in which an old gentleman equally ill 
had once recovered. She protested that now, 
being accustomed to my father's looks, he real- 
ly seemed very little altered ; he was not en- 
tirely helpless ; his memory continued per- 
fect, and, by dint of cross-questioning or 
prompting the complaisant doctor, she ex- 
tracted from him an opinion that there was 
no immediate danger. Leaving out the one" 
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word immediate, she interpreted the verdict 
into there being no danger at all, as it was 
evident, from what Dr Hartwell said, that 
Lord Charles might recover, which she trans- 
lated into an assurance that he probably 
would. On the strength of all this evidence, 
Lady Plinlimmon began an active course of 
visiting, renewed many former intimacies, 
and entered into a succession of engagements 
which were, she repeatedly declared, a perfect 
bore. To hear Eliza talk, any one might 
have supposed it the greatest misfortune in 
life to be asked out to dinner, and yet she 
always ended by submitting to her fate and 
attending the party, because, for some un- 
answerable reason, it was quite impossible to 
refuse. 

Never before had I witnessed the full 
effect of Continental dissipation in chilling 
the domestic affections. Eliza had become 
so undisguiscdly, so unaffectedly selfish, that 
she did not even attempt to wear a veil over 
it. Far from imagining that she could be 
expected to make sacrifices for her friends, 
she scarcely fancied it possible willingly to 
suffer an inconvenience for them. The 
death of an acquaintance seemed scarcely 
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to excite with her any more emotion than a 
traveller feels in the mail, when one passen- 
ger gets out, and another fills the vacao 
place. If any of her inferiors met with the 
severest misfortunes, the utmost stretch of 
her sympathy was to exclaim, in a tone of 
mingled pity and contempt, “ Poor wrotch!” 
And when the accidental death of Lord 
Plinlimmon’s successor, by a fall from his 
carriage, was announced, she having taken 
a temporary pique at him, seemed to feel 
no more commiseration than if a wasp had 
been killed on a window-pane. Her viow of 
any event, and of any plan, great or small, 
was very clear and concise, as she simply 
asked herself, “ how does it suit mer* 

Now that Lady Plinlimmon had embarked 
heart and soul in a routine of London gayeties, 
it. was not any suffering of Lord Charles, in 
body or in mind, that deterred her occasion- 
ally from scenes of festivity, nor any internal 
promptings of sympathy for a suffering and 
probably dying parent ; but her social amuse- 
ments must in some degree be regulated by the 
opinion of society. If Lord Charles’ danger 
suddenly appeared more imminent, so that 
decency might have made it necessary to re-’ 
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main at home, I have seen Lady Plinlimmon 
waylay the doctor, and seem as if she could 
willingly count every beat of the pulse her- 
self, to ascertain whether it would be “ safe” 
for her to attend a concert that morning, 
and whether she must absolutely give up 
her box at the opera at night; and she ex- 
cused hersolf one day by saying to me, 
“Jane! you and I, though sisters, are as 
opposite in overy respect as the black and 
white queens on a chess-board. Some peo- 
ple are gifted, like you, with a vocation for 
a sick-room, and others, like me, are not. 
I never had any genius that way; and I 
really do as I would be done by, in leaving 
my father chiefly to a sick-nurse, who at- 
tends him so much better than mere ama- 
teurs of physic like us. No doubt you are 
a good Jane, and I am a naughty Eliza, 
being, as the old Duke used to say, too 
ornamental in the world to be useful. I 
cannot sit still, and never could. As wator 
requires to be in constant agitation to pre- 
serve it from stagnation, so does my mind 
require a continual excitement. To me 
amusomont is a necessary of life, but there 
is a mysterious love of tragical excitement 
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in every human being, which you indulge in 
now, by making out Lord Charles to be so 
much worse than he is.” 

My heart was chilled by the sight of so 
much indifference; and I could not but think 
how little would be the worth of human 
friendship, if that were all. Edward found 
it convenient to adopt Eliza's tone respect- 
ing the probability of my father’s recovery; 
and after having ascertained in the morning 
that he was still alive, and exchanging a few 
sentences with him, he vanished to the 
Oriental Club for the day. 

No one ever had a more eloquent style of 
expressing sensibility than Edward, but some- 
times it was rather overdone; .and when tell- 
ing my father that he hoped his life would yet 
be prolonged many years, it sounded always 
too like the tone of a host asking his guest 
to remain longer, when his welcome was 
doubtful. Edward, when he saw me alarmed, 
declared that I had become quite hipped 
with remaining so much in a dark room, 
that by thinking constantly on one subject 
I had got an exaggerated view of the danger, 
and for his own part he felt so unwilling 
to harbour the idea of Lord Charles be- 
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ing hopelessly ill, that he was resolved not 
on any account to entertain the apprehen- 
sion. If my father expressed a sentiment 
or a thought suitable to his very solemn situ- 
ation, my brother observed how sad it was 
to see him so low-spirited ; and Lord Charles, 
to save the feelings of his son, defrauded 
himself often of the sympathy which was his 
due, by concealing how much he suffered. 

Edward’s wifo, Lady Alice, was a mere 
piece of pretty bijouterie — very affected, very 
consequential, and exceedingly sensible of 
the honour she had done us, by accepting 
my brother’s hand. Accomplished in every 
drawing-room acquirement, her music and 
painting wero exquisite; she had a perfect 
knowledge of all languages, and was in short 
a complete caricature of modern education, 
with everything cultivated except the heart 
and understanding. She had an utter ab- 
horrence of all the more melancholy realities 
of life, — as the sight of great suffering ap- 
palled her, and all the lesser details of a 
sick-room disgusted her, therefore the visits 
she paid us wero few indeed, and very far 
between. It was long, very long, before my 
good kind father allowed himself to suspect 
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that any one of his family, Edward, Eliza, 
or Lady Alice, could bo otherwise than kind; 
and he evidently wished to hido it from me, 
even when he could no longer hide it from 
himself. 

If Lady Alice entered the house, there 
was no extremity I could ho in, of agitation, 
which made her overlook for a moment the 
minutest punctilios of dress; and when she 
called to enquire for Lord Charles, I have 
frequently observed her, while listening to a 
report of the doctor's opinion, examining 
the lace on my cap, or counting the flounces 
on my skirt. I still remember my first sur- 
prise when, conversing with Lady Alice, and 
giving her a few interesting and very affect- 
ing particulars of the peaceful state of mind 
which my father had lately enjoyed, she 
looked absently at me for some time, and 
then said, 4k How very pleasing! but do you 
know, Jane, your collar is all on one side!" 

It has been said, that the last pitch of 
human desolation is, when a lady neglects 
her dress, and certainly no circumstance 
should ever betray any one into a slovenly 
indifference to its proprieties. I never was 
in danger of falling into that error, because 
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it had been one of Lady Laura's most fre- 
quently inculcated opinions, that to be at- 
tired suitably to our age and station, is 
among the lesser virtues, and one not very 
frequently attained in perfection. Lord 
Charles used to tell us too, that, as it is the 
business of life to dress our minds in every 
grace and virtue for eternity, so also the 
self-respect indicated by appropriate dress 
should never certainly be dispensed with; 
and the more the natural appearance be- 
comes disfigured by age and infirmity, the 
moro occasion there is to use every allow- 
able means not to become repulsive. 

Eliza used often laughingly to say, that if 
she wanted a profession, she thought it would 
be a good plan to become “A renovator of old 
ladies,” So few ever did themselves justice 
in their toilettes, that she could make this 
world a much better-looking place, if govern- 
ment would entrust her with arbitrary power 
to seizo all old girls above fifty, and force 
them to wear wigs, teeth, and rouge, caps 
made in the modern fashion, and dresses 
not defrauded of above half their materials. 

In contrasting the reverence paid long since 
to the mere accumulation of years, with the 
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lamentable indifference, and even the ridicule, 
which too often attends now on the infirmi- 
ties of the old; some part of the blame may 
perhaps be attributed to the extraordinary 
ingenuity with which nearly all the ravages 
of time can in the present day be disguised. 
These can never be rendered ridiculous, ex- 
cept by the attempt to conceal them; but 
the young, seeing an aspect of artificial youth 
continued, long after nature would, in its 
usual course, have destroyed it, they look 
at last upon the old as so many detected im- 
postors, whose intended deceit deserves no 
forbearance. Those in advancing years, who 
have once begun the repairs of art, can 
never leave off, but are led on, more and 
more, to continue them, as it would be an 
effort which few could ever find the moral 
courage to make, for any one to appear per- 
haps in a single day, twenty years older 
than the night before, with the snow-white 
hair and other defects that have been long 
so carefully concealed. 

Lady Alice estimated people exactly ac- 
cording as their appearance pleased or their 
conversation amused her. Even those who 
had foibles to be laughed at, she delighted 
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in; and her utmost condemnation of any 
one, was when she said of him, “ he does 
not entertain me.” To her the warmth 
of affection with which my father and I wel- 
comed Edward’s wife, was a matter of per- 
fect indifference; and never shall I forget 
the smiling condescension of her manner 
when first we met. 

Condescending kindness is perhaps more 
difficult to bear than even actual rudeness, 
which we know exactly how to meet, and 
can afterwards avoid; but being naturally 
timid and diffident, I was at once and com- 
pletely abashed, by the scrutinizing gaze 
with which she surveyed me, the haste with 
whieh she seemed to read all I had to say 
before it was uttered, and the coolness with 
which she substituted the most polished po- 
litoness, for all the confidence and affection 
I had anticipated. 

Lady Alice’s visits became daily more rare, 
more hurried, and more supercilious, till T 
scarcely knew at last, whether most to dread 
the annoyance it caused to Lord Charles 
when she came, or the disappointment it 
occasioned him when she did not. Edward, 
who lived habitually on the any-thing-for- 
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a-quiet-life system — the most selfish of all, — 
never interfered with Lady Alice or accom- 
panied her to the house, and his children 
were sent once or twice to call on us, but 
for so short a time, and with so many re- 
strictions about their dress, their conduct, 
their food, and the time they might remain, 
that their coming at all seemed nearly a 
stolen pleasure. 

Scarcely had my kind old father succeed- 
ed in rousing himself to narrate some fa- 
vourito story of his military adventures, 
before the little boy was called away un- 
der marching orders, with his tutor, to 
take exercise in the park, and tho girls, 
all flounces and curls, wore summoned 
to the carriage by their Swiss Jlonne. The 
over-educated children of the present day 
have no time for invalid old grand- fathers, 
and find too many important avocations 
with their music and dancing masters, to 
visit a sick-room, or to cheer the old by 
their youthful vivacity and playful endear- 
ments. Even under evory disadvantage, 
Lord Charles made some progress in the 
affections of my peculiarly amiable young 
nephew, whose yet unsophisticated heart was 
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touched by the language and looks of kind- 
ness so genuine as ours, and I could not but 
think, in this case, that the mutual attach- 
ment of relations being the birth-right of 
both parties, Lady Alice, in keeping her 
son so much away, deprived us unjustly of a 
right which we had done nothing to forfeit, 
and her child of a blessing which Providence 
had intended him, in the enlightened and 
never-to-be-forgotten conversation of his 
venerable and dying grandfather. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


That eye no longer at my presence stirs 

Which was the mirror to my joy, my grief, my love. 


Fou a very short period, the light of other 
days had again revisited the mind and heart 
of Lord Charles, but it was transient as a 
sunbeam, and a sudden relapse having 
brought him to the brink of the grave, he 
summoned us all around him, and, supported 
in my arms, ho held out his hand in succes- 
sion to each, gazed on the countenances of 
all, and feebly, but most solemnly, addressed 
us, in words still to the latest moment of my 
life dear and precious. 

“ My children ! the last hour has struck 
that I can ever hear on earth ; before an- 
other comes, your father will be in eternity. 
How truly can I testify now, that the things 
of time are the shadows, and the things of 
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eternity the realities. Whatever kind 
thoughts you have ever had of a parent who 
loved you, let them now be shown, not in 
fruitless sorrow, but in your affection to each 
other, and especially to my Jane. She has 
laid you each under an obligation by sacri- 
ficing her whole youthful existence for me, 
and now is your time to remember it. Re- 
member, too, her ready sympathy with you 
all ; her constant attention in writing to you; 
her warm and disinterested attachment al- 
ways. God only knows the value her care 
has been of to me, and he only can re- 
ward her. Jane's is a heart that would 
break with none on whom to bestow her af- 
fection ; and oh ! that I could express half 
what it has been worth to me.” 

Often since that day, when my spirit has 
been oppressed with a sense of my loneliness 
and uselessness on earth, these words have 
come back as a soothing balm to my soul, 
reminding me how I once was loved, and 
once contributed to the happiness of another. 
Even tlion, though it seemed as if the hearts 
of all around me must ring true to such an 
appeal, yet a sensation of inexpressible de- 
sertion sunk upon my heart as I stood trem- 
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blingly beside my father in the chamber of 
death, and saw the best and the dearest link 
of my existence finally severed. Had I been 
the only created being in the wide world, I 
could scarcely have felt more entirely alone. 
Not a wish I had ever framed, nor a plan 1 
had ever devised of earthly joy, in which he 
was not to have participated. Whatever I 
had ever loved or feared — whatever had giv- 
en me pleasure or sorrow, spoke of tho father 
who had been associated with all. Without 
him I felt as if my heart would become a 
stone, — as if it had died with him. 

As it is one of the chief terrors of death 
that we must encounter it alone, so it is a 
heavy aggravation of sorrow when, as T did 
for the first time in my life now, we endure 
it alone. My father’s parting s; irit had 
looked with compassionate sympathy on my 
agonised grief, but he was now translated to 
that state of glory in which nothing could 
distress him, where his own work on earth 
too, was finished ; and could I even wish to 
bring him back ? 

To my brother and sisters, who had many 
other ties to life, this was only the loss of 
one, but to me it was the loss of all. The 
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intensity of my feelings must have seemed to 
them almost a reproach, as they comforted 
themselves and tried to console me, by re- 
peating the usual customary phrase, “ This 
is a happy release !” 

For any living being it is a solemn event 
to see the last who belong to a previous ge- 
neration cut down by the scythe of time. 
We seem barricadoed from the grave by 
those who should in the course of nature go 
there before us ; but when we are ourselves 
brought forward to the front ranks, then are 
we next in the order of succession to be 
thrust into the tomb, and to mingle our ashes 
with our buried forefathers. As I gazed on 
the fixed and pallid countenance of my fa- 
ther, soon to be for ever lost to my sight on 
earth, how near at hand seemed the time 
when he and I, and all I have ever known or 
hoard of, shall stand together to receive the 
judgment of God. 

Who that has visited the chamber of death 
can ever afterwards forget its solemn aspect, 
and who that has not can imagine the im- 
pression it makes. As I sat beside my fa- 
ther’s remains, and looked on his much-loved 
countenance, the one only expression of which 
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was, that unalterable repose which hovers 
around the dead, I felt that in such a pre- 
sence every emotion was commanded into 
silence. I thought of the vivid and intellec- 
tual expression with which those features had 
hitherto so constantly been lighted up. How 
solemn had been their aspect, often as he 
spoke to me of this very hour, when we were 
now together and yet separated — when his 
soul was with its Maker, and his body stretch- 
ed lifeless beside me. How many subjects 
of religious thought which wo had discussed 
together, — how many which. had agitated 
our minds or oppressed our spirits, crowded 
into my mind. They were still a mystory to 
me, but with a strange surprise I reflected, 
that now nothing was hid from him. He 
had changed worlds, and he knew all. The 
difficulties which had perplexed him were 
solved ; the fears which had overawed him 
were ended. Death, which had been to him 
as it is to all, in proportion as they have in- 
tellect or feeling, a subject of solemn appre- 
hension, was over. 

None who go before can tell us what 
it is to die. The most confidential and 
beloved friends, who never had a thought 
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apart from each other, can reveal nothing 
to those they leave behind. My father 
had not ceased to exist, yet the whole man- 
ner of his existence was changed, and I, who 
had shared in all his inquiries after truth, 
and in his prayers for the Divine teach- 
ing, oven I, could hear no word of instruc- 
tion from him, now that he knew more than 
ho had ever known before, but I must think 
and pray alone. I saw only through a glass 
darkly, but he face to face. 

They tell their joys and pains to none, 

That man may live by faith alone. 

VVhen the last trace of his mortal exist- 
ence had vanished from my sight, with a 
pang not to be described, I sat down on my 
father's own doserted chair, and tried, in my 
solitude, to find comfort from that large old 
Bible, in which I had hitherto daily read to 
him, but when I attempted to look into it 
alono, iny eyes became blinded with tears. 

From tho earliest period that I had in my 
infancy lisped a prayer till the present hour, 
myfather’s name had never been omitted; but 
now for the first time it was to bo mentioned 
no more. If there be a doctrine of the Roman 
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Catholics that a Protestant could wish to 
believe, it would be, that we are still per- 
mitted to serve, by our prayers, those for 
whom every office of affection upon earth is 
at an end; but the account is wound up and 
sealed by death, and the warm affections 
that live in the survivor, can no longer avail 
the dead. 

Who can tell or imagine the pang I 
now felt when, first in church, that com- 
mandment was read, to honour my father 
and mother, a commandment which imposed 
the duties that had once been my chief 
earthly joy, duties which now existed for me 
no more. Father and mother were names 
of endearment never more to pass my lips, 
— never more to be heard without sadness, 
and from that day never have I seen an 
aged parent leaning for support on his own 
daughter, without the tears starting to my 
eyes. How often, too, in my devotions did 
the old habitual words hover on my lips 
never more to bo uttered, — those words 
not a day in my life forgotten, wherein it 
once was my delight to implore that every 
earthly blessing might rest on the head 
of my honoured father. Still, even yet, f 
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could change those words of supplication 
into the language of unutterable thankful- 
ness, that in his utmost extremity, all spiri- 
tual comfort had been given to my father, 
and left to me. 

The churcli-yard bears an added stone, 

The fire-side shows a vacant chair. 

Here sadness dwells, and weeps alone. 

And death displays his banner there. 

The life is gone, the breath is fled, 

And what lias been no more shall be. 

The well-known form, the welcome tread. 

Oh! where arc they, and where is he? 

Mine was the solitude of a heart which 
had lost the only engrossing object, in all 
tho wide world, to which it had been devot- 
ed, and now thero seemed to fall upon me a 
total collapse of feeling and even of thought. 
Vague recollections of the past, and vague 
anticipations of the future, passed listlessly 
through my mind. Accustomed always to 
enorgetic action, I felt that now life had 
become a scene of object-less and most op- 
pressive solitude. How general is that feel- 
ing, described by Madame de Stacl, and ex- 
perienced occasionally by me, and by almost 
every one in timos like this, of great and 
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startling agitation, as if the whole scene had 
been witnessed before, as if we had only to 
think a moment, and our memories would 
serve to bring back the details of that which 
we nevertheless know to be new. 

Oft o’er ipy brain does that strange fancy roll, 

Which makes the present (while the flash doth last), 
Seem a mere semblance of some unknown past, 

Mixed with such feelings as perplex the soul. 

Coleridge. 

Grief and solitude gave me, after a time, 
an opportunity most deeply to examine my- 
self, to look my own character in the face, 
and to know myself thoroughly. Hitherto 
my attention had been divided by more 
pleasing duties, but now I saw only myself, 
— my own defects, my own resources, my 
own sorrows. I not only surveyed my mind, 
but I explored its inmost recesses. My heart 
was now, indeed, naked and bare before 
me, as I had never previously seen it, and 
many more thoughts arose in my mind in a 
single hour than would have been there, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, in a month. 

While the dead are one by one buried out 
of sight, life still goes on, and as tho whole 
generations of departed men are closed up’ 
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in the grave, the living only appear on the 
surface of the world. Lady Plinlimmon, 
dressed in most exemplary mournings, went, 
on the following Sunday, to a fashionable 
chapel, after which she admitted, as a mark 
of her special regard for each, every visitor 
who called. Thus Eliza became Very soon 
engaged in a scene of solemn dissipation, 
surrounded by a perpetual circle of confiden- 
tial friends, with whom she incessantly con- 
versed, sometimes in real grief, yet some- 
times, truth to say, I have seen her enliven- 
ed to laughter, by sudden sallies of humour, 
while the tears yet remained undricd on her 
check. 

There is a certain degree of vanity and of 
family pride in talking much to strangers re- 
specting tho merits and virtues of our de- 
ceased relatives, in which they can take but 
little interest; and when carried to excess, it 
amounts almost to the Roman Catholic ex- 
treme of canonizing tho dead. Lady Plin- 
limmon spoke well and most fluently of 
Lord Charles' many virtues, his dignified 
appearance, his graceful manner, even his 
very dress and tone of voice became the 
theme of her panegyric, while her friends 
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listened, admired, and spoke volumes of ex- 
tremely well-expressed consolation, the chief 
feature in which was that those who are too 
good for this world, deserve to be called to 
a better, and are certain to go there. How 
anxiously and earnestly would my dear fa- 
ther have implored them to understand that, 
if from his birth to his doath he had lived as 
perfect as mortal man can do, yet to every 
living being, our pardon is an unmerited gift, 
and as well might he attempt to reach the sun 
by ascending on a sunbeam, as to reach the 
mansions of everlasting glory by any other 
means than the finished work of Christ our 
Saviour. 

Those who have not yet experienced tho 
utmost extreme of mortal grief, and draw 
the portrait only from imagination, picture 
it as being obvious always to every eye in 
the vehemence of uncontrolled emotion, but 
few can conceive till they know it, the utter 
prostration of mind and heart which it 
causes. The vulgar notion of great afflic- 
tion has in it generally something almost 
theatrical; but where sorrow is genuine, the 
presence of any stranger may almost be said 
to act as a strait waistcoat, in preventing 
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all external demonstrations. My sister's 
foreign maid, with the exaggeration of an 
abigail aiming at the picturesque, gave out 
that when Lady Plinlimmon was told of our 
father's death, her screams could bo hoard 
all over the house, — but no! even by those 
loast prepared that could not be. There is 
an awful dignity in death, and its presonce 
overawes all human agitation. Any silcnco 
wo have ever before known, seems as no- 
thing, compared with the solemn stillness 
that reigns uninterrupted in the chamber of 
death. Few can gaze upon a countenance 
for over at rest, and not be cal "ed by the 
mournful anticipation of that day when his 
own tale shall be told — his own earthly 
affections all severed — his hopes and his 
fears be ended, and nothing remaining to 
him on tho visible earth, but tho hopes laid 
up in futurity. 

Eternity, by all or hop’d or fear’d, 

Must be by all or suffer’d or enjoy’d. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


The rolling seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon, and stars, the earth and main, 
E’erwliile his portion, life and light, 

To him exist in vain. 


The little competence which Lord Charles 1 
anxious care had provided for me, seemed 
to iny brother and sisters so insignificant, 
that, though neither of them offered me any 
assistance, they gave me abundance of ad- 
vice, the leading feature in which was, to 
dispose of my house in Baker Street, and 
shrink into a yet smaller lodging elsewhere. 
They all keenly urged this plan, but it could 
not be! If I were to live on a crust of 
bread, let it still be under the roof that had 
sheltered my parents, which was hallowed 
by the recollection of their presence, and 
surrounded by the associations of a life-time.* 
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At any sacrifice, I wished to pass my remain- 
ing days within the walls which had so long 
echoed the voices I had loved there and lost. 
Other voices will soon — very soon, bo heard 
here now, — strangers to me and mine shall 
inhabit these unconscious rooms, and not a 
trace remain of us. Why should it appear 
so strange and so sad, that those who never 
knew mo shall be here, — that joy and sorrow, 
and laughter and tears, with which I have 
no concern, shall resound in my old beloved 
homo, that in one single week the change 
might be made of others being domesticated 
here, as much at home as I am now, and as 
unconscious of my former existence here, as 
I, in the grave, shall be of theirs. 

In church I see the pews occupied by a new 
generation, and how little can the children 
and grandchildren of my contemporaries 
imagine the interest with which I sometimes 
trace in their features, voice, and manner, a 
resemblance to those who, in my own time, 
peopled the earth, and shall be seen there 
no more. It is strange that in our dreams, 
though we see often the faces of those long 
since vanished, yet never do we dream that 
we are ourselves restored to childhood or 
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youth. That seems to intimate, that though 
time past shall never be restored, yet the 
friends we have loved and lost shall again 
be ours. Once only are we children in the 
world, but Christian friendship and affection 
are eternal. 

From the time when I became at length 
resigned to the belief that there is no hap- 
piness for me on earth, from that hour I 
have attained to perfect peace. I am free 
now from agitations or apprehensions, for 
what can be feared by one to whom the plea- 
sures of life and life itself are ended. Few of 
my days or hours are in futurity, but all are 
added to tho past; and if my existence had 
been the most fortunate that ever crowned the 
hopes of a mortal being, it would have been 
over either way now. As hope was so long 
my staff in life, let it now be more than ever 
my staff in death; while I support myself by 
meditating even more on God’s mercies than 
on my own sins, not looking down, but looking 
up, not looking back, but looking forward. 

Edward, like all those who return from 
India with a fortune, was completely at a 
loss what to do, both with it and with him- 
self. He had already, on his way home/ 
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wearied of the Continent, he had wearied 
now of London, and in a paroxysm of ennui, 
he at last bought a Yorkshire estate, where 
he wearied again. 

It was much against the will of the bril- 
liant and beautiful Lady Alice, that my 
brother remained there to cultivate a taste, 
which ho never was able to acquire, for 
agricultural pursuits and rural sports; but 
with his fishing rod and double-barrelled 
gun, if he succeeded in killing nothing else, 
he endeavoured at least to kill time. 

Caroline was very soon summoned back 
to Ireland, where a million of duties awaited 
her at homo. Tho income of Philip Mere- 
dith, her husband, was beneath the notice 
of arithmetic, yet ho had turned his great 
talents to domestic uses, and I gladly heard 
from my sister, that they contrived, by ex- 
cellent management, to have every comfort 
and many luxuries. The greatest of all, 
tho luxury of doing good, he had the heart 
to appreciate; and their numerous children 
were not only brought up, but well brought 
up too, on the very smallest of means. 
After wo parted, Caroline’s family increased 
rapidly, and so did her exertions for their 
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advantage, till she sunk beneath the multi- 
plicity of her cares, and never found rest, 
till she found it in the grave. 

Never did any one become more prema- 
turely old than my sister Eliza. There 
seemed to have been no interval between 
her spring and her autumn, for in health, in 
spirits, and in looks, she had faded at once; 
and Edward told her one day, that if a cara- 
van was not so expensive, he would advise 
her to hire one and exhibit herself as the 
anatomie vivante. Already she seemed to me 
older than our mother had ever done; yet, 
with many infirmities to which I was astranger, 
Eliza lived in the belief that to me she must 
of course be an object of envy. The gifts 
of nature are so unspeakably preferable to 
the gifts of art and of fortune, that I would 
no more have exchanged with her, than 
would the country girl in the fable, with the 
paralytic old queen. Though Lady Plin- 
limmon’s nights were sleepless, she showed 
me, with evident elation, a multitude of 
little French watches, clocks, and repeaters, 
by the help of which, she could observe the 
weary progress of her darkest hours. She 
had all the most expensive new books, 
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especially novels, which she read in her sleep- 
less moments; and she likewise beguiled her 
time with a magnificent silver urn and lamp, 
which boiled a cup of chocolate sometimes, 
or prepared the most exquisite coffee; but I 
preferred a good homely night’s rest, without 
any of those expensive accompaniments. I 
felt by no means so sure either as she did, 
that her solitary airings round and round 
Hyde Park, for two hours every day, in her 
splendid state-carriage, with a hammercloth 
and two footmen, were at all more agree- 
able than my own quiet morning ramble on 
foot, in the really beautiful precincts of 
Kensington Gardens. 

Certainly few people were ever more spoil- 
ed by early prosperity than my sister Eliza, 
who had, as Caroline used laughingly to say, 
an insufferably prosperous look,” and her 
chief delight was to blazon it all before us, 
that we might appear at an immeasurable 
distance in the shade. I say it now without 
resentmont. None was ever felt by me then, 
even when she most triumphantly contrast- 
ed our situations, and none exists now, when 
every emotion of life is nearly extinct, and 
every trial remembered only as a child might 
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recollect those corrections of his infancy 
which were to fit him for manhood. It had 
always been a maxim with Lord Charles 
that it is better to have a little to spend 
than a great deal to hoard; but Lady Plin- 
limmon hoarded much and spent little. She 
had became purse-proud without being gen- 
erous, and the power to do good, or to show 
kindness, which Eliza's income might have 
given her, was the only advantage of wealth 
I might have been tempted to envy her, 
but it seemed the sole privilege of which 
she felt quite unconscious, and which she 
had no inclination to display. It is one evil 
among many of a Continental life, that there 
the heart seems to become closed against 
every appeal to benevolence. Absentees 
removed from those who have a natural 
claim on their charity, wander from place to 
place abroad, seeing in those who solicit 
their alms, only the most disgusting indo- 
lence and vice. Thus accustomed to behold 
the poverty of those who had no claim to 
her compassion, and absent from the coun- 
try of those who had, Lady Plinlimmon 
habitually evaded every appeal to her liber- 
ality. She read picturesque descriptions of 
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cottage-life in England, and believed every 
house in every village, with a few rose- 
bushes round it, to be a scene of vulgar 
felicity, and she had never endured those 
wants and privations, hopes, griefs, and 
fears, which implant a feeling of unity in 
affliction with all who suffer. 

It is singular, that very many people feel, 
as Eliza did, the chief part of their enjoy- 
ment arising from an observation of the con- 
trast between their own advantages, and the 
less agreeable condition of their associates. 
It was surprising to see one who could 
emerge, like Lady Plinlimmon, unchanged 
from a scene so impressive as our father’s 
death, and with sorrowful regret I now look 
back on my remembrance how soon the little 
prosperities of life became again sufficient for 
her, without any of its affections or its duties. 
Truly her mind seemed to havo become 
affliction-proof, and how often, as in her 
case, may the greatest worldly prosperity 
be considered the greatest spiritual adver- 
sity. In all the earth, there is scarce- 
ly perhaps any happiness so precarious as 
that derived from pre-eminence in fashion, 
as that depends on the whim of the most 
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whimsical persons in the creation, but I lis- 
tened to Eliza's stately descriptions of tho 
happy- to-see-you reception she had from 
Royal Dukes, ex- Kings, and every other 
gradation of precedence, as if her pleasures 
had been my own; and whatever happiness 
she could derive from such things, I was 
glad to sco her enjoy. If her appear- 
ance had been as juvenile as her dress and 
ideas, Eliza, in tho afternoon of life, would 
certainly have been a wonder of the world 
for wearing well; but when ladies grow elder- 
ly, they seem, as a natural consequence, to 
dress younger, and her toilette became the 
only expense she did not seem anxious very 
strictly to limit. 

It is strange that the most selfish people, 
when money is their passion, become the most 
self-denying ! If I were to choose my own lot 
and live over again, either poor or covetous, 
much rather, of the two, would I suffer an 
extreme of poverty, than the self-inflicted 
privations of parsimony. Doth produce the 
result of penurious living, but indigence 
only narrows the purse, and parsimony 
narrows the heart. A poor man, if his cir- 
cumstances enlarge, increases his enjoyments 
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proportionably, but a miser never can. The 
heavier his purse becomes, the tighter the 
strings are drawn, “ his soul lives in an alley,” 
he is born in mind a beggar, and he dies 
like a beggar. Though Lady Plinlimmon 
talked extravagantly, and broached theories 
of the most magnificent expenditure for 
others, yet she was in all things not admit- 
ting of ostentation, most marvellously frugal. 
As I had requested that our father’s house 
might never be less a homo to any>)fhis 
family because it had become mine, Eliza, 
for some months, most literally took posses- 
sion of it, and I felt myself, while she re- 
mained, treated almost like her guest. 

It seemed so great a condescension in 
Lady Plinlimmon’s estimation, that she re- 
mained at all in 44 dear gloomy old Baker 
Street,” as she called my house, that I often 
felt sadly tempted to say, if the honour to 
me was so very great, it had much better 
not again be repeated ; but we were sisters, 
and whatever she did for the short time we 
were together, I resolved that as sisters we 
should if possible continue, without, on my 
part, the smallest hazard of discord. Family 
affection is a debt of nature between brothers 
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and sisters, of which none should be depriv- 
ed. It is as much a provision of Providence 
for the preservation of their happiness, as 
the family estate is a provision for their 
maintenance. Each is a guardian of that 
portion which belongs to the rest, and none 
can be justified without very strong reasons 
for withdrawing it, therefore I gave Eliza 
her due, whether she returned me mine or 
not. 

Lady Plinlimmon professed to be perfect- 
ly martyrized every day that her residence 
in England must be prolonged, though I 
never found out exactly why she remained, 
as it was evidently for no pleasure she de- 
rived from my society. In her association 
with others, Eliza always required some 
source of interest beyond the mere pleasure 
of their conversation. If the dullest old 
lady in the world had a box at the opera, to 
which an invitation would be acceptable, or 
a prosing old Peer gave parties which it was 
the fashion to attend, there was a charm 
given to their presence, which deceived 
Eliza herself into really fancying them agree- 
able, though the true cause of her gratifica- 
tion in their society she scarcely knew, and 
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would not have acknowledged. I often 
smiled to think that if my own discourse 
had become even more insipid, but if I had 
at the same time becomo endowed with the 
power to confer, when I chose, some benefit 
on her, then she, who never searched into her 
own motives,- would have found a most un- 
accountable improvement in mo, and thought 
my conversation much more spirited and in- 
teresting, though the change would have 
been only in herself. 

If anything could have amused me at so 
sad a period as this, it would have been the 
condescension Lady Plinliinmon evidently 
felt herself to bo guilty of in tolerating the 
climate and customs of her native country. 
To accommodate her mind to the system of 
rigid economy which my straitened income 
imposed upon mo, sho seemed to find not 
quite impossible, but very nearly so; yet, 
while with her almost boundless income, she 
denied herself nothing of personal indulgence, 
I could not but bo aware, that whatever ex- 
pense could be thrown oft* herself upon me, 
she amused herself by ingeniously transfer- 
ring the charge to my account. 

• Lady Plinliinmon had, like many rich 
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people, an inconvenient habit of borrowing 
small sums of money, trifles of so little im- 
portance in her eyes, that they afterwards 
entirely escaped her recollection ; and though 
in general it was merely a few shillings for a 
turnpike or a hackney coachman, yet her 
memory never served to make her repay the 
debt till I reminded her ; and even then I 
seldom received it again on the first time of 
asking, or without a look of slight contempt 
at my being so anxious about such a mite. 

It is a remarkable fact in natural history, 
but undoubtedly true, that if any guest at a 
friend’s house be more than others profuse 
in his demands for the luxuries of the table, 
the invariable rule is, that he keeps a re- 
markably scanty table for himself and his 
own guests at homo ! Eliza was so perfectly 
aware how narrow my income must be, that 
it was beneath me to remind her of the strict 
limit within which, if I would live according 
to my means, which 1 was resolute always to 
do, my expenses must be kept; and I felt 
surprised, therefore, as well as almost amus- 
ed, that she took the trouble of being conse- 
quential on a scale so very insignificant as 
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the utmost dignity of a tete-h-tite dinner in 
Baker Street could ever be ; but she invari- 
ably began the scene by keeping me waiting 
till the dinner, such as it was, had become 
nearly cold — a piece of dignity in almost 
universal use among great people, and which 
probably confers some secret pleasure known 
only to the initiated. 

“ Excuse me, Jane,” she said with a slight 
laugh one day, “ but in this house I of course 
make myself quite at home, and, judging by 
our plain, very sans ceremonie stylo here, you 
make me so too. If we had but a little fish 
or game now and then, to vary the perpetual 
roast mutton, what a relief to the eyes it 
would be ; and you cannot think how much 
better Burton bottled ale is than what comes 
from the draught, — do try it to-morrow. 
Your cook’s receipt for soup must be like 
that for Grantham gruel, ten grits to three 
gallons of wator ! We travellers get so sadly 
spoiled abroad! If you will beliove me, a 
dinner hardly costs me ten francs, dressed 
by such a cook as probably, in this benight- 
ed country, you never knew.” 

“Then, if he will come to me on such 
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terras as I can offer, I give you a carte 
blanche, Eliza, to engage him for me, at a 
salary not exceeding L.20. 11 

“ Ah, Jane ! to live well, people must live 
abroad ! My prescription for perfect happi- 
ness is, a healthy state of body, a healthy 
state o'f mind, and L.10,000 a-year with 
which to settle at Florence; but to vegetate 
in this dull country with good respectable 
people, who have few ideas and no conversa- 
tion, is, begging your pardon, Jane, quite in- 
sufferable. I should go deranged in a month. 
Such a climate too ! The sun for ever ab- 
sent ! The contrast between the two coun- 
tries, of warmth and cheerfulness, is like that 
between a room in winter with a fire lighted 
or without one. Apropos, what cold econo- 
mical fires your servants put on here !" 

When Lady Plinlimmon took me a drivo 
in her carriage, she omitted often to mention 
particularly where we were going, and as we 
were generally engaged in conversation, all 
places being then nearly alike to a mind op- 
pressed like mine, I forgot frequently to ask 
our destination ; but the day before she was 
to leave me and return to Florence, we had 
driven so much further than usual, that* I 
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enquired at last whither she was proceed- 
ing. 

“ Did I not tell you f* answered Eliza, 
carelessly. “ I have always intended a pil- 
grimage to revisit my old haunts at Asheourt 
Abbey. I like that old house ! Though 
lost to sight, to memory dear,’ as the old 
man said when he looked at his toothless 
jaw. Being quite an uninhabited place now, 
it is shown to visitors, and this brilliant day 
has tempted me to the exploit. I shall en- 
joy recalling the many merry hours T spent 
there once, fancying myself happy before I 
knew anything better. I wish also to take 
a glance at those lovely China vases of Lady 
Ashcourt’s, which represent the four ele- 
ments. There are not many in the manu- 
factories at Dresden to compare with them.” 

It was a sharp and bitter pang for the 
moment, when all rushed at onco into my 
memory which belonged to the recollection 
of Asheourt Abbey ! — to feel that the kind 
sympathy of many, and the deep devoted at- 
tachment of one, which formerly awaited me 
there, were now for ever extinct, and, by all 
but myself, forgotten. Yet I, who have ex- 
perienced every attachment of life, and suf- 
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fered deeply from all, even I, would not give 
up the affections of this world for all its 
amusements, nor relinquish, on any terms, 
those pleasures of the soul derived from the 
intellect and feelings, without which we may 
personate happiness, but never can truly ex- 
perience it. Eliza’s ideas of enjoyment seem- 
ed to mo like the mere contents of a bazaar 
— Dresden china, French toys, perfumes, 
carriages, and bon-bons ; but when I saw 
her unattended by the affection of any one 
who truly loved her, she seemed, in all which 
really constitutes happiness, poor as myself. 
Hers were not the treasures of the heart — 
that kindness which repays itself with the 
delight of doing good or of giving pleasure. 
She knew not that to bless is to be blessed. 

My sister, occupied with her own reminis- 
cences, scarcely remembered what I had en- 
dured or enjoyed at Ashcourt Abbey; and 
I, who had always thought, like Pope, that 
it was sad to see even a mere post pulled up 
that he had remembered long, now came to 
witness the uprooting of all my own youth- 
ful associations and dearest attachments. 

When we arrived at Ashcourt Abbey, I 
was a stranger among strangers. No joyoiis 
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group now gathered round the entrance to 
welcome our arrival ; but new servants, ig- 
norant of our very names, ushered us through 
the well-remembered hall, and into that long- 
loved sitting-room in which I once was at 
home. All seemed externally the same, yet 
to me how changed ! Yes ! “ the ' remem- 
brance of youth is a sigh !” With feelings of 
bewildered sorrow, I gazed around, in each 
successive room, crowded with the recollec- 
tion of scenes and persons once familiar to 
those walls, but already obliterated from the 
memory of man. 

There stood the chess-table at which 
Henry Crofton and I had once spent so 
many happy hours; the harp which I had so 
often strung; the piano at which I had daily 
presided, and the largo old arm-chair in 
which ray venerable friend Lord Ashcourt 
used nightly to sit with his cheerful smile, 
and listen to our jests and our music. The 
talkative housekeeper carelessly pointed out 
to me his portrait ; but how little did she 
guess, that formerly all the time he sat, it 
had been my pleasing duty to entertain him. 

When we behold our departed friends 
tanged around in almost living portraits on 
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the silent wall of that yery room wherein we 
once associated with them, it calls up a 
strange and mysterious feeling ! A thousand 
thoughts we once exchanged, and hopes and 
fears we once shared together, live in our own 
hearts, and seem as if they should yet find 
an echo in the long-loved and long-familiar 
features before us ! They rankle now with 
painful remembrance in our minds, and the 
very jests we enjoyed in common are remem- 
bered only with a sigh. Will laughter as well 
as tears be no more in the world to come ? 
It is related of Dr Johnson, that he one day 
exclaimed, 44 An odd thought strikes me ! we 
shall have no letters in the grave and I 
sometimes look around me with a strange 
recollection how soon I shall need no more 
those little comforts and conveniences of 
home which human ingenuity has invented, 
and to which I have so long been accustom- 
ed — the blazing hearth ; the window lighted 
with those sunny beams ; the very Bible in 
which I daily trace out the path to eternal 
life. 

Not the most trifling of Lord Ashcourt’s 
earthly possessions had been taken from him; 
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but he was at once and for ever torn from 
them. Never was I more forcibly reminded 
than at this hour, that we are travellers, not 
settlers on earth ! Here the most trumpery 
toy had lasted longer than the mortal frame 
of man, — trifles that seemed as if they would 
break if we but looked at them, Still kept 
their places, while many of the blooming, gay, 
and noble friends T had known there, were 
swept into oblivion. Even a little sketch I 
once did of Lady Ashcourt in pencil, which 
Henry had suspended by a pin over the 
chimney-piece in her dressing-room, still kept 
its place where he had jestingly hung it ; but 
where were those who had smilingly stood 
beside us then ! That laughter-loving coun- 
tenance appeared with vivid reality before 
my mind ; but I alone remained of all that 
merry group. I was, even at Ashcourt Ab- 
bey, a stranger ! “ Another and the same 

— myself how alterod, not the scene.” 

“ It is the decree of Providence that while 
inanimate things remain stationary, all that 
has life must make incessant progress. The 
grain which grows up in the blade, advances 
hourly to maturity, till it ripens in the ear 
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and falls; the river begins its course an 
insignificant streamlet, but enlarges and 
deepens in its long career; the trees of the 
forest increase in size and beauty, till they 
turn to decay; the sun itself advances every 
moment, from dawn till dark, and as well 
might we expect to see it fixed immoveably 
in the horizon, as that we shall remain the 
same. As surely as our bodies improve or 
decay every hour they exist, — as surely as 
the fruit begins to wither when it ceases to 
advance, as surely do our souls either im- 
prove or decline, either ripen for glory or 
prepare for destruction. 

When I felt and thought how the friends 
I loved best on the earth had become 
extinct, and that much as I had always 
valued sympathy, which was life itself to 
me, it would now have been more pre- 
cious than ever, then, — yes then, like a 
soothing balm to my agitated spirit, — the 
consciousness flowed into my mind that 
in death I shall “ sleep the sounder that I 
wept before,” and that in life wo have an 
ever-present Saviour, who pities the most 
desolate, who has suffered like ourselves, and 
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who, when father and mother forsake us, 
will yet be an ever-present help in every 
time of trouble. 

But ah! when low is laid my head, 

And death the vital thread shall sever; 

Will the sad heart then mourn me dead, 

Will friendship's tear for me be shed; 

And will it with a sigh be said 
That I am gone for ever ? 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


To curb our grief, when sorrow’s cup runs o'er, 

Lest those who see us weep should weep the more. 

“ No snow falls lighter than the snow of 
age,” and I had now reached my fiftieth 
year, an event which ought to be commem- 
orated as our entrance into old age, like the 
day when a young man enters at twenty-one 
into manhood. I was grieved but not much 
surprised, at this period, to hear that my 
sister, Eliza, at the age of fifty-two, had be- 
stowed herself and her large jointure on a 
young German Baron, of doubtful rank, and 
yet more doubtful character, at Florence. 
There she lived, and maintained herself after- 
wards on the rofuse of that income which 
had once been her own, — what a gambler 
could be prevailed on to spare for the wife 
he despised and disliked. She suffered,* I 
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was told, a degree of penury at last, that in 
her earliest home, Eliza never had even ima- 
gined. Her whole jewels, plate, and even 
books, were sold, and the proceeds disre- 
putably squandered on others who had no 
claim on them, and who scarcely knew of 
her existence. 

Two years afterwards, I received the 
melancholy accounts of Eliza’s death. The 
particulars were transmitted to me by an 
English lady, who heard accidentally that 
she had a surviving sister, and wrote to 
communicate the painful details. Sho had 
lingered long and suffered much, vainly seek- 
ing among foreigners for the kindness which 
her own sister would so gladly have shown her, 
and to the last she banished every thought 
of death. She who could not face its most 
distant imago had encountered the awful 
reality! That mystery was known to her 
now which she would not look into before. 
Eliza clung to every amusement while she 
could, and said that if death came, she was 
at least determined not to see him approach- 
ing; therefore, to the last, like the well- 
known Lydia Whyte, she was “ rouged, and 
jesting, and dying Her husband employ- 
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ed himself in taking possession of all her re- 
maining effects, and her only servant seemed 
to have neglected the common decencies of 
attention, while the whole house was a scene 
of pillage and disorder. 

Tears streamed from my eyes, when thus 
informed, that the very beggar who lived on 
alms had scarcely needed sympathy more 
than my own once-loved and once-prosper- 
ous sister, and that to her the words of Job 
had become so sadly applicable, “ My fami- 
liar friends have forgotten me. They that 
dwell in my house, and my maids, count me 
for a stranger. I called my servant and he 
gave me no answer Yes! Eliza had indeed 
mistaken her own happiness, when she con- 
sidered it merely as a gaudy butterfly to be 
pursued in the sunshine, rather than as a 
gem of everlasting worth, the lustre of which 
was to shine not merely in time, but through- 
out eternity. 

No farther seek her merits to disclose, 

Nor draw her frailties from their dread abode. 

Mine was not a nature to sink entirely 
while a wreck of happiness remained, to 
which I could cling, and remembering how 
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often Lord Charles had remarked that the 
selfish only can ever be utterly miserable, I 
resolved not to sit down hopelessly and gaze 
at my grief, nor peevishly to anticipate the 
very worst, but I set my face to the blast, 
resolving to look around for such resources 
as Providence yet granted me. In a spirit 
of humble prayer, but of perfect submission, 
it had become my duty to make the very 
best 1 could of all that remained to me of 
life, and to break the tide of affliction by 
throwing it into different channels. 

Dr Johnson remarked, “ in proportion 
as we seek ease, we part with happiness,” 
and I determined not to remain inert, if 
there were a hope of rescuing myself from a 
life of selfish indolence, by living for others, 
now that I had nothing left to live for my- 
self. I was unaccustomed to feel that re- 
sponsibility for the use of my whole time 
which now fell upon me. Hitherto my hours 
had been all employed in association with 
Lord Charles, and thus they were occupied 
in a way that my heart and conscience ap- 
proved, but now the want of motive in all I 
did, was difficult indeed to supply. My 
reading had lost its interest, when the books 
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I studied were no longer to form a subject 
of discussion with Lord Charles. When I 
wrote, it had been hitherto for his use ; my 
needle-work had invariably been done while 
we conversed together, and my music! — 
what is there on earth that recalls to our 
hearts *the loved and lost, like the music 
they once enjoyed ! It had been a heart- 
breaking effort, when first, after Henry’s 
death, I played and sung to Lord Charles, 
— but then I had a motive, strong as 
affection could make it, to conquer my 
feelings, and I did, — but now, it mattered 
not to any one, that my spirit recoiled from 
the sound of harmony, and that even the 
itinerant musicians who paused beneath my 
window to play the old familiar tunes, 
brought tears of mournful remembrance to 
my eyes. Oh! the memory of former days, 
how doar and yet how sad you are! but 
never, never more have I called forth the 
tones of harmony, once a source of pleasure 
to those who loved me, 

Sweet music, when thy notes we hear, 
y Some dear remembrance oft they bring, 

Of friends belov’d no longer near, — 

Of days that flew on rapture’s wing; 
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Hours of delight that long are past, 

And dreams of joy too bright to last. 

Well do I remember my astonishment, 
when a child, to hear an old lady complain- 
ing that she felt “alone in the world/’ 
There were multitudes of people around us ; 
and how could she be alone ? but I under- 
stand now the full meaning of her words ; 
and many may yet live to understand them 
hereafter, who little expect it now. 

I have heard often the world’s loud laugh, 
and joined in it too, at an unexpected and 
extraordinary marriage, made late in life by 
those who live alone ; but I am slow now, 
to join in the almost incredulous wonder and 
ridicule with which such an announcement 
is received. Who can tell that does not 
experience it, the gloomy desolation which 
attends on those who have no domestic ties, 
no constant associate to confide in for affec- 
tion and companionship, — no smiling wel- 
come to the social board — no friend to sym- 
pathize in his sorrows, to be trusted in his 
difficulties, — to be summoned in his hours of 
sickness, — to shed a tear for his death, or 
to feel a blank when he is laid in his last 
sileut resting-place. Let none whose spirits 
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are buoyant with the cheerfulness of a kind 
and joyous family circle, look with ridicule 
or contempt on the resources of those who 
live alone. 

It is a common saying, that no woman 
who is extravagantly fond of dogs, cats, or 
parrots, *is amiable, or would make a good 
wife; but where human "affections are blight- 
ed, there.may be comfort, such as I never 
discovered, in the companionship even of a 
mere animal. Byron, who quarrelled with 
all social attachments, found the most per- 
manent resource for his morbid feelings in 
the society of a favourite dog. He records 
his opinion, that no one need want a friend 
who can attach a spaniel; and any pleasure 
that is innocent, however frivolous, is better 
than none. “ If a straw can add to our 
happiness in life, he is a wise man who does 
not neglect it.” 

Lord Charles used to tell me, that when 
he laid his head on his pillow every night, he 
always asked himself whether any one had 
been the better or the happier during that 
day for his having existed on the earth, and 
that he felt as if some opportunity must have 
been neglected if it were not so. To shar6 
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the trials of others, even where we “ want the 
power to heal," is a great social duty as well 
as a pleasure ; and my first endeavour now 
was, to occupy myself in doing offices of cha- 
rity or usefulness. The very beggar asking 
for alms in the street, restored to me the 
consciousness that I still was a link in the 
chain of social life, and had my place to take 
there, as well as my part to act Little 
kindnesses, or even transient civilities, which, 
in the prosperity of my happy home, I might 
scarcely have perceived, now brought tears in- 
to my eyes ; but never was the dull, cold chill 
at my heart so relieved by a glow of warmth 
as whon I could bestow a pleasure on others, 
and feel that still I did not live in vain. 

In London, it is next to impossible for ladies 
personally to inspect the cases of distress they 
relieve, and before long I found myself beset 
by a mass of the grossest impositions. I 
was willing, most willing, to distribute money 
to the very utmost of my ability, or beyond, 
for to me there was no self-denial in parting 
with it, as I had enough for all my moderate 
wants, but frequently, when I denied myself 
necessaries, to supply the apparent wants 
of those who excited commiseration, it be- 
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came evident that I had been flagrantly im- 
posed upon, till at length, desirous to render 
my alms as fan as possible useful, I subscrib- 
ed all my funds to the best charitable socie- 
ties, or sent them to the rector; and thus * 
benevolence, as a source of occupation to my 
time and feelings, was no more. It rejoiced 
my heart that good should be done, even 
though were not done by my own personal 
instrumentality; and most gladly did I send 
my pecuniary aid to those more skilled, 
though not more willing, to do real and un- 
doubted good; but it disappointed me greatly 
that my time could not be spent as usefully 
as my money for others. 

How seldom do the wealthy give of their 
abundance in any proportion to what the 
poor give of their penury ; but generosity is 
the only thing in this world which is as great 
on a small scale as on a large one, and often, 
in fact, much greater. The scale of a man's 
charity should be measured, not by what he 
gives, but by what he keeps ; and when we 
read with admiration of L.10 or L.5 being 
contributed to charity by the owner of 
L.l 0,000 a-year, and with secret contempt 
of a shilling from the owner of L.500 per ail- 
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num, it might be well to remind ourselves 
that both have parted with exactly the same 
share of their income. 

The poor, in distributing money, give what 
t they require for the necessaries of life, and 
the rich part only with what would be used 
for mere luxuries. If the rich gave away as 
much of their means as, on their very small- 
est of fortunes, the poor do, there would be 
donations that might fill every mind with as- 
tonishment, and every newspaper with pa- 
negyrics. Though, for the love of God and 
man, many, with only L.100 per annum, 
give away L.10 a-year, yet does a single in- 
dividual whose income amounts to L.l 0,000 
per annum, ever bestow anything like L.l 000 
ii-year in alms ? Posthumous charity is only 
spending the money of our heirs instead of 
our own. The most self-deceiving folly in 
the world is that of the man who leaves his 
fortune, under the pretext of benevolence, to 
build his own monument in the form of a 
splendid hospital in which for old people to 
be miserable, or for young people to acquire 
habits, ideas, and education far above their 
circunlfetances ; but the object plainly is, at 
whatever expense of moral evil, to make his 
own insignificant name be commemorated. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


“ Whom the gods love, die young,” was said of yore. 
And many deaths do they escape by this: 

The deatjj of friends, and that which slays even more, 
The death of friendship, love, youth, all that is. 
Except mere breath; and since the silent shore 
Awaits at last even those whom longest miss 
The old archer’s shafts, perhaps the early grave 
Which men weep over, may be meant to save. 

Byiiojt. 


In the voyage of life we must go forward, 
acting on circumstances as they successively 
arise ; for we sail in fact under sealed orders, 
and our duty is to obey these as they become 
known. After the sad experience of many 
years, I was at last scarcely as much sur- 
prised to hear that any one I had loved was 
dead, as to hear that any were yet alive ; 
mid as all must die alone, it is perhaps a 
good preparation when we are left in the 
world to live alone. 

The numbers in whom I had felt an inte- 
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rest, did not cause me the less to feel or la- 
ment the loss of any one who had shown me 
kindness or deserved my affection ; yet I had 
fancied myself prepared now for every vicis- 
situde of life. It were vain to describe, how- 
ever, the grief with which I heard that my 
gallant brother, Robert, the most kind-heart- 
ed of all my family, had been killed, when 
bravely leading on his regiment to victory in 
the Burmese war. His wife having died 
some years before, their orphan boy, then 
scarcely six years old, and quite unprovided 
for, had been immediately embarked in a 
homeward-bound Indiaman, which was daily 
expected at Portsmouth. Edward wrote to 
announce this, and added, that, being in 
Yorkshire, it would be quite impossible for 
him to meet the child when he landed, or, 
indeed, to take much charge of him after- 
wards, as the poor boy was in very delicate 
health, which would render him too great a 
charge for Lady Alice ; and, besides, he was 
in pecuniary respects so destitute, that if he 
lived, which the doctors thought unlikely, it* 
was impossible to guess what plan would be 
best for him in future. 
v I had no difficulty in guessing what would 
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please me best, and set off immediately for 
Portsmouth, there to welcome my brother’s 
child, to adopt him into my house and heart, 
and to be all to him that my own mother had 
once been to me. Again I had a link to ex- 
istence ; again my affections had an object 
to rest oh, and my heart glowed with the hope 
that my remaining years might be usefully 
and happily devoted to the culture of that 
young child’s mind and disposition. There 
was a buoyancy yet in my heart, which had 
not been utterly crushed ; but, amidst the 
deep waters of many a sorrow, the prospect 
that now revived me was, to live for that boy, 
and not to live in vain. Already I seemed 
to hear his infant prayer ; his often-repeat- 
ed hymn ; his toilsome progress in reading ; 
and to see his mind and feelings expanding 
under the most affectionate care. I felt a 
pleasing certainty of making him happy; and 
he was more welcome to me as a penniless 
orphan whom I could benefit, than in the 
most prosperous circumstances under which 
he could have been consigned to my care. 
As it is acknowledged that no* animals are 
so grateful as children, I thought how much 
more than rewarded I should be for the selP 
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denial I must practise in order to place him 
at school, by the affection and confidence of 
my brother’s little orphan boy. 

Now I had something to live for ; some- 
thing to do ; something to love ; something 
on which to rest my feelings, and on which 
to lavish all the attention and interest that 
nature dictated. It was a bright moment 
in my almost aimless existence, when that 
lovely boy first entered my home, and bright- 
ened it by the sunshine of his countenance. 
Ho was not indeed a child to see once and 
forget. Though thin and very much ener- 
vated by his tedious voyage, yet the pallid 
little face had already an expression of as 
much thought and sensibility as that of a 
man, and the smile that dimpled on his cheek 
when first I on t iced him to venture near me, 
was lovely beyond imagination. As he fixed 
his largo deep star-like eyes on mine, with 
an expression of confiding interest, I felt 
that Providence had indeed been kind in en- 
trusting him to me, and that all the assidu- 
ous care which the doctor had enjoined, 
though it involved the frequent loss of my 
own rest, only endeared him the more. 

Before many days elapsed, I had become 
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the companion of his merry gambols; the 
consoler of his little sorrows ; the depositary 
of all his mighty secrets. Never could I 
have imagined a moro fascinating child. His 
joyous laugh, so full of childish glee; his 
little diverting caprices ; his sayings, so full 
of naivete ; his affections, so deep and yet 
so true. Above all, the child’s earnest de- 
sire to d<j right ; his pains-taking endeavours 
to “ be good his implicit belief in all that 
he was told, and his single-hearted obedience 
the instant he understood what would please 
God or gratify me. No wonder that our 
blessed Saviour, in looking at such a child 
as he, said, “ Suffer little children to come 
unto me.” 

When little Robert rushed joyfully into 
my arms, and I gazed at his young face glow- 
ing with affection and feeling, how painfully 
did the remembrance often strike upon my 
heart, that one so guileless, so bright, so full 
of intense enjoyment, must yet, if he lived, 
be tempted by sin, blighted by sorrow, tor- 
tured with pain, and tried in heart and mind 
by the faults and sorrows of others, as well 
as his own. Yes! the doom of mortals 
awaited him, and with emotions of the teif* 
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dercst pity, I heard his frequent anticipa- 
tions of manhood, knowing as I did, what it 
would really be. 

No sense bad he of ills to come, 

No care beyond the day. 

For three years I gave myself up to the 
interest of instructing that child, so much 
too dear to one like myself, whose doom 
it had ever been to check, — or rather to ex- 
tinguish every earthly affection; but the pros- 
perity of those I loved, was again to divide 
me from them, and if it be for their good, 
never let me repine. Had the dear child 
remained a penniless orphan, he would have 
continued to bo mine, as loved and as wel- 
come, as with the richest endowments of 
fortune, but by the death of a distant relation 
of his mother’s, ho succeeded, unexpectedly, 
to a fortune of L.50,000, and from that hour, 
my little Itobert became an object of the 
keenest interest to many, who now discover- 
ed a near relationship to him, of which they 
had not seemed previously aware. 

My brother Edward hurried from York- 
shire, accompanied by Lady Alice, to take 
•possession of his nephew s affairs, and as I 
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afterwards found, to take possession of his 
person also. He had at once resolved on 
bringing him up to be the companion of their 
own son; as Lady Alice, always on the alert 
where money was in question, observed that 
it would save each of the boys half the ex- 
pense of*a tutor. Earnestly as I advocated 
his continuing with me, I trust no selfish 
motive actuated me; but ho had recently 
suffered from hooping-cough and measles, 
in close succession, complaints which seem 
to go hand in hand always, in their attempts 
on the life of every only son, and though I 
could not hope to keep him always with me, 
yet I told my brother, that hereafter, when 
ho went to school, his homo, during the 
holidays, should have been where he first 
found a shelter. 

“Jane ! there could be no satisfaction to 
you in the mere loan of the boy, and even that 
could not bo allowed long,” replied Edward 
emphatically. “ Y our aunt-like care of his 
health, morals, and clothing, have been very 
right and kind hitherto, but evety body 
knows what a life of holidays and ginger- 
bread children lead with an aunt, and f 
quite blame mysolf for not having attended 
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to him sooner. Master Robert would grow' 
up in the end to bo one of those tiresome 
drawing-room men, that I particularly hate, 
with a number of little lounging lady-like 
accomplishments, — a little drawing, a little 
music, a great deal of small talk, amiable, 
pious, and all that sort of thing, but quite 
useless for the business or duties of this 
world.” 

“ Your sketch is not from the best 
authorities, Edward,” I replied, endeavour- 
ing to speak composedly, T should be as 
anxious as yourself to give little Robert the 
hardv education which would best fit him 
for manhood. To prepare him for the 
struggle of life, I know he must bo launched 
into school with other boys, — he must bo 
early taught to tako his placo amongst them, 
and encouraged to hold it too. I consider 
the principles, habits, and acquirements, of a 
liberal education, as tho sails spread out to 
catch a favourable breeze, and carry on the 
bark to advancement, but the affections of 
homo afe the helm, which, with a less ob- 
vious, but more permanent influence, lead to 
safety in the worst of trials, or amidst the 
•storms of life, when all else seems to fail.” 
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“ Ah ! when ladies wish to keep boys too 
long at home, that is the sort of jargon they 
always use, as a pretext for the most atro- 
cious spoiling. Depend upon it, the sooner 
a young gentleman is plunged into the 
rough and round of a public school, and tho 
less he is made of at home, the better. I 
never yet saw a lady’s boy that did not be- 
come a mere lady’s man, — a domestic ani- 
mal, ratlier livelier perhaps than a cat. 
Nothing on earth is more unnatural than to 
see a tame boy purring at tho fireside.” 

“Edward!” said I, in a voice which fal- 
tered in spite of my utmost efforts, “ if our 
brother had lived, old timos would not 
have been forgotten by him, — those days 
when Robert and I were children together. 
Ho, I am sure, would have felt that the 
affection and kindness which were his so 
long and so entirely, would do no harm. now, 
if transferred to his child.” 

I never was one who could long contend 
for any object merely personal to myself, and 
all my opposition was at last overborne. I 
almost wonder now, when looking back from 
the calm verge of a past existence, at the 
overpowering anguish with which I preparod 
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to part with that much-loved child. The 
remembrance is yet dear to my memory, of 
his young voice, gay as the song of a lark — 
his small step on the stair, and the few bro- 
ken toys he left behind, which are all that 
remain now, to assure me that his presence 
was not a dream. I had the self-denial not to 
move his young and very excitable feelings, 
when wo took leave, by betraying all the sor- 
row I felt, yet he gazed with childish surprise, 
and more than childish emotion, at my agitat- 
ed countenance, — and when he threw his arms 
round my neck and asked the cause of my 
griof, I hastily turned away to hide it, while 
my eyes overflowed with tears, such as 
childhood never sheds and could not under- 
stand. lie departed, and never more have 
l heard that young voice, nor seen that 
countenance, so very lovely and so very dear, 
but his memory remains to me sweet as 
the gale that has passed over a fragrant 
meadow, or over a gardoii of flowers. 

Robert Bouvorio ! many friends have ga- 
thered round you since! — none who ever 
loved you more. Years have passed away, 
and I blame you not that all is long since 
forgotten, — that the very memory has been 
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swept into oblivion, of those days so dear to 
my own recollection, when I alone had your 
young affections, — when I alone shared in 
your amusements, consoled your sorrows, 
and united with you in your devotions. 
While a breath of life remains, my prayers 
shall attend on your riper years. It matters 
not that you never can know the heart that 
seeks ygur well-being, — nor the voice that 
draws down blessings on your head. Let 
them be poured like a flood of light upon 
your path, and lot mo still remain to you 
unseen, unnoticed, and unknown. 



CHAPTER XX. 


Tt*ach mi* to live, that 1 may dread 
The grave as little as my bed; 
Teach me to die, that hu I may 
With joy behold the judgment day. 


Time is said to soothe all sorrows, and 
when time can do no more, eternity throws 
wide its portals, tor suffering mortals to en- 
ter. At every tick of the clock, a human 
soul, in some part of the world, leaves its 
earthly tenement, to enter the presence of 
God, and there is something so grand, 
solemn, and impressive in the mystery of 
death, that to me it -often seems strange 
whon I. hear of some having gone through 
its awful reality, who seemed fitted only for 
the frivolities of life. A degree of dignity 
attaches to my recollection of the most heed- 
less and worldly trifler, when I consider that 
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his immortal soul has been summoned into 
the presence of its Maker, and that he has 
passed through that scene of death which I 
anticipate with unutterable. solemnity. 

There are persons in the world of such but- 
terfly minds, that it becomes almost impossi- 
ble to connect them with our ideas of death, 
or immortality; and it sometimes diminishes 
my ownviwe of that solemn change, to think 
that they have encountered it; but as death 
is the only event perfectly certain to every 
created mortal, the surest way to rise 
above its terrors, is, not only diligently to 
prepare, but often to contemplate it in soli- 
tude, ns well as in active attendance on the 
last hours of others. 

The future seems as visibly present to 
my mind sometimes, as the past, while I 
daily anticipate, with a sort of awful plea- 
sure, its coining realities. The world, dear 
as it once was to me, in its kindest 
affections and best enjoyments, must bo 
mine no more, but when I lay down my life, 
it shall be with gratitude for having possess- 
ed it so long. There are persons wearied of 
life as a tired child longs for sleep, but well 
do I know that the being dissatisfied with 
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this life is no pledge of being prepared for a 
better. I look forward, however, in the con- 
fident hope that He who has watched over 
me so long, will at last blunt the arrow 
that brings me rest. 

It is the penalty of long life, to survive all 
our contemporaries, and many, many whom 
we little thought to lose while we lived our- 
selves. Some of those who set ovt in life 
when I did, attained for a time the utmost 
height of human felicity, but they are gone. 
Some gained the highest intellectual honours, 
and they are no more. Some too, had 
boundless wealth, but before any of these 
seemed to have found time for beginning the 
enjoyment of their success, they were hur- 
ried to the grave. Wo are forbid in holy 
Scripture to pry into the decrees which shall 
hereafter decide the fate of others; but how- 
ever much they all had to engross their 
affections, I would fervently hope that many 
— or all who thus gained the whole world, 
did not lose that which is worth a thousand 
worlds. Many an exemplary Christian too, 
has gone before, not like others, away from 
the objects for which he had lived, but to 
begin his full enjoyment of them, and to him 
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the best part of his life was the last. Then 
the smoke turned to flame, not the flame to 
smoke. The Christian gradually feels more 
and more interested in meditating on the 
character of God, his wonderful mercy, his 
boundless power, and his infinite wisdom, 
till at ‘length he becomes more assimi- 
lated in holiness to his Divine Master, 
— not lgerely as a portrait resembles the 
original, in external form and colouring, but 
as the reflection in a mirror becomes like its 
prototype in action and expression. Thus, 
u beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, ho is changed into the same image.” 

This world is indeed an awful one to enter, 
with all its temptations, its sorrows, and its 
very solemn responsibilities ; but it is a yet 
more awful one to leave, with the accumula- 
tion on our heads of all our sins, known and 
even unknown to ourselves ; but the Chris- 
tian is met at the very gate of eternity by 
that Saviour who takes the burden from him, 
and ushers his free and emancipated soul in- 
to everlasting joy. The last tear, the last 
sigh, the last sin, are over, and no more to 
be remembered by God or man, except in 
connection with the pardon already bestowed 
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on him by his Divine Saviour. That work of 
Christ having already been finished, has only 
to be accepted by a grateful Christian, and 
anxiously as he must desire with gratitude to 
obey the will of his great Master, yet well does 
he know his best efforts are so mingled with 
evil, that, as easily might he think of adding 
a ray to the sun’s light, as any merit ef his 
own to the finished work of God’s c>y n Son. 

On the road of lifo, whether its course be 
long or short, happy or miserable, our grave 
is dug at the end. In all seasons, when the 
earth can give nothing else, it gives a tomb, 
and to me now the tragedy of life seems fast 
rushing on to its close ! The last of my own 
family, Edward, was buried yesterday, and I, 
with the slow and measured step of resigna- 
tion, and with a solemn awe on my spirit, 
have long been following. 

I nightly pitch my moving tent 

A day’s march nearer home. 

My father ! my mother ! all who ever 
loved me on earth, I am about to rejoin you ! 
Not unwillingly do I now go forward on my 
lonely way to my last appointed home. Every 
face that in early life I ever saw, is already 
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in the tomb, and I follow. “ 'Tis the great 
birthright of mankind to die.” 

Already does the dawn of an eternal morn- 
ing appear, and I am at last about to be raised 
“ above the reach of human pain — above the 
flight of human joy.” In what a solemn pre- 
sence must I next appear ! Then shall I see 
mj| Maker face to face, and the whole assem- 
bled ud(jverse of mankind, from the first man, 
Adam, to the last infant that was bornbutyes- 
torday. All shall stand with me before God to 
be judged. All the ancient patriarchs, from 
Abraham to David — ail the martyrs and 
early fathers of our Church — the Jews who 
scoffed at Christ on the cross — the very sol- 
dier that pierced his side, and the malefac- 
tors who suffered on his right hand and on 
his left — the minister of God who taught me 
in childhood, and the whole congregation 
with whom I worshipped for years — not one 
of all these can escape; — not the most in- 
significant mortal who ever trod upon the 
earth, or was trodden upon by his fellow- 
men, shall be absent. Before all these every 
scene, every action, every thought of my past 
life shall be reviewed. The mountains could 
not cover me, for nature cannot disobey her 
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Almighty Creator; and when .His arm is 
stretched forth with the awful summons, 
each mortal shall instantly arise. Then,' 
clinging to the cross of Christ, let me fear 
no evil. A sacred unction of mercy shall 
be shed upon the believing Christian in that 
hour of ^extremity, from the benignant St* 
viour who, in his human nature, has sympa- 
thized with us here, and in his Divincnature 
will pardon us hereafter. 

Yet, with this prospect full in sight, 

I wait Thy summons for my flight; 

For ’tis a Heaven begun, to know, 

To love and serve my God below. 


THE END. 


ANDREW JACK, PRINTER. 






